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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a re 

HE Elections have been raging all through the week, and the 
alternations of party hope and fear have produced as much 
excitement as if some great question had been placed before the 
electors. On Tuesday the hopes of the Liberals rose high. 
London led off the ball with an unexpected and unanimous vote 
in their favour, and the Reform Club decided that the majority 
would be greater even than the calculation ascribed to Mr. Brand. 
The returns of Wednesday, ‘Thursday, and Friday diminished but 
have not extinguished these hopes. The Liberals, chiefly we fear 
through their more fluid organization, have lost a great number of 
seats, more especially in boroughs of the second or third grade, such 
as Lichfield, Derby, ‘Thetford, Abingdon, Hereford, and Maldon, 
but they have gained still more in the very same class of 
boroughs, taking places like Taunton and Windsor completely 
out of Tory hands. By the best calculation yet published 
the Liberals had up to Friday won seven seats, their gains being 
32 against 25 losses, and would win probably two more, exclusive 
of Ireland. These seven count as fourteen on any great division, 
and will, should the counties remain unchanged, swell Lord 
Palmerston’s standing majority to very respectable proportions. 
As a rule, also, the quality of Liberal members has improved, men 
like Mr. Mill superseding men like Sir John Shelley, and others 
like Mr. Goschen being placed at the top of the poll, and the 
general effect of the borough vote may be said to be this. The 
general feeling of the country has not been greatly changed since 
the last election, but its Liberalism is more vigorous, its Toryism 
less decided, and except in a few country towns there is nothing 

to indicate reaction. 

We know already that the new Parliament will gain much and 
lose something, in intellectual character and influence by the changes 
which have been made. . Mr. John Stuart Mill, the new member 
for Westminster, is of course the principal accession to its intel- 
lectual wealth. He has shown already a power of lucid oratory 
and easy repartee which will win, we trust, for his deeper and 
more statesmanlike speculations the close attention of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Hughes, the new member for Lambeth, will 
contribute a clear and manly sympathy with the heart of the 
working class, which, combined with the most perfect intellectual 
fairness and kindliness towards opponents, a ready humour, and 
equal pleasure in receiving and giving all fair thrusts, is certain to 
gain him a unique position. Sir John Acton, as the interpreter of 
the intellectual Catholics, who do not fear science and who love 
toleration, will add immeasurably to the weight of all discussion on 
Roman Catholic questions. Mr. Fawcett, the new member for 
Brighton, will increase the strength of the party which may be 
called that of the new economists by considerable knowledge and a 
very ready faculty of exposition, Mr. Coleridge, the new member 
for Exeter, Mr. Edward James, the new member for Man- 
chester, and Mr. Chambers, the new member for Marylebone, are 
considerable accessions to the legal eloquence and knowledge of the 
House. And Mr. Cox’s loss is the loss of a negative moral quantity, 
—which, as every one knows, is a gain, There are a few 
changes for the worse. We do not weep indeed for Mr. F. 
Peel, or Colonel Luke White, or Lord A. Paget, or even Lord 
Bury. Mr. E. A. Leatham will probably be all the better 
for a little adversity. Mr. Lawson will become sober on 
the teetotal question during his absence from public life. 





But we are sorry, Tory though he be, to see the rejection of Mr, 
Seymour Fitzgerald at Horsham, who has always been one of the 
saner members of his party. Mr. Somerset Beaumont, too, is a useful 
member lost to the Liberals at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr, 
Joseph Ewart a greater loss to Liverpool. On the whole, how- 
ever, Parliament has as yet assimilated far more intellectual sub- 
stance than it had lost in the process of dissolution. 


The metropolitan elections are, hitherto, however, the great 
success. That no Tory has been returned is little, for we had no 
Tory before, but the electors have shown a discrimination and a 
preference for intellectual and moral eminence which is quite a 
new feature of metropolitan constituencies. In the City the 
youngest member, Mr. J. G. Goschen, was put at the head of the 
poll, for his eminent recent services to the Liberal cause ; 
in Lambeth a very respectable local candidate was ejected 
in order to put Mr. Thomas Hughes at the head of the 
poll, In Westminster Mr. Mill's supporters placed him within 
nine votes of the Hon. Captain Grosvenor, who was so little 
inclined to a strict alliance that he dealt a hard blow at his 
great colleague on the hustings; and some who analyzed the 
polling assert that Mr. Mill was not carried in by the Grosvenor 
influence, but would have beaten Mr. Smith without his aid. In 
Finsbury the cowardly attack made by Mr. Cox on Mr. Stansfeld 
was avenged by his total defeat by more than a thousand votes, 
and Mr. MacCullagh Torrens, a man of unquestionable ability and 
culture, was placed far ahead of his colleagues at the poll. In 
Marylebone Mr. Chambers is a good exchange for Lord Fermoy, 
though we fear the epithet of “ Irishman ” had too much to do with 
that noble lord’s defeat. The metropolitan Liberals have on the 
whole shown a very high standard of political judgment. 


Spain has recognized Italy. 


The Liberals seem determined to remove one great spot upon 
their escutcheon. Men of all Protestant sects, Jews, and Free- 
thinkers, have been of late freely admitted to Parliament, but 
an invincible prejudice has hitherto in England excluded all 
Roman Catholics. They are believed to number nearly 800,000, 
yet in the last Parliament they seated only one representative, 
and he was returned for the nominee borough of which his 
nephew is lord. ‘This year, however, Bridgnorth has sent up 
Sir John Acton, a man who of all others most distinctively re- 
presents the English Catholics, and it is more than probable that 
next week the Isle of Wight will take heart of grace, get over its 
fright about the Carisbrooke Monastery, and retyrn the popular 
favourite, Sir John Simeon, who, were he still a Protestant, would 
walk over the course. The election of half-a-dozen such men 
would not only amend all injustice, but serve to correct the mad 
Ultramontanism of the old Brass Band, 


The new Liberal baby for which Lord Palmerston took so much 
credit in his address to Tiverton was christened at Windsor 
yesterday week. He was named George Frederick Ernest Albert, 
His Royal Highness being “ conducted” by the Vice-Chamberlain, 
by Earl Spencer, and Lord Harris, * carried” by the head nurse 
(Mrs. Clark), and “ «ttended” by the Countess of Macclesfield, 
into and out of the Royal Chapel. ‘The procession, though large 
for the purpose, managel, however, not to drop the little man, 
though he appears to have been more handed about than ordinary 
children during the ceremony. His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Wales was afterwards duly toasted by the Treasurer of 
the Household. 

Mr. Disraeli made a great speech on his election for Bucking- 
hamshire on Thursday, which was chiefly directed against Mr. 
Gladstone, and intended to prove that his finance was neither 
original nor peculiarly successful. He pointed out truly enough 
that the last year of Tory rule, 1858-9, was the last year of 
economical expenditure, but he forget to explain that the Tory 
Government prepared all the estimates for the year 1859-60, and 
prepared them on the new scale of greatly increased exper aditure 
which the reconstruction of the navy rendered necessary. [t was no 
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blame to them to have done 
represent that the Liberals inaugurate la change of policy which 
was due indeed to the country, but first initiate Lby a Tory admin- 
istration. Mr. ))israeli state] that he had been entirely favourableto 
the French Treaty of Commerce, but if so, the course of the leader 
of Opposition and the course of the whole Opposition upon 
it certainly gave a false impression to England at 1 
He states that the income-tax was never so low as under his 
administration in 1858 till this year, which is true, but he forgets 
that he reduced it so low while other and more objectionable duties 
were high, and at the cost of renewing bonds which he ought 
strictly speaking to have paid off. In short Mr. Disraeli made a 
very clever special case for equality as a financier with Mr. Glad- 
stone, but not one that anybody who has really studied the matter 
—not even his Conservative friend Sir Stafford Northcote—would 
admit. 


Mr. Hutt, elated by having no contest for Gateshead, made a 
very imprudent boast to his constituents of his cavalier treatment 
of Austria in the matter of the commercial treaty, which he was 
sent to negotiate. Finding, he says, that Baron Kalehberg, who 
had asked for the International Commission, was not really honest 
in his free-trade professions, and was not permitting the Inter- 
national Commission to investigate thoroughly all that they 
wanted, he went to the Foreign Minister, Count Mensdorff 
Pouilly, and complained. ‘I told him that unless I was satisfied 
that the Austrian Government would make” more hearty con- 
cessions, *‘ I would break up the Commission, return instantly to 
London, and throw upon the Austrian Government all the odium 
of having contracted honourable engagements which they never 
intended to fulfil, and of having thus offered a gratuitous affront 
to a powerful and friendly nation. Count Mensdorff received my 
representations and some papers illustrative of them with that lofty 
and honourable spirit which I expected from suchaman. Ie 
acknowledged at once that England had a grievance against them. 
He said he considered that Austria was honourably engaged to carry 
out the inquiry in a loyal spirit, but he asked me to suspend my 
further inquiry for the next two months, assuring me on his 
honour that at the expiration of that time I should find that 
Austria had taken steps to carry out all her engagements.” And 
Mr, Hutt occupies the two months in coming home and proclaim- 
ing to all England that he has menaced Austria with effect! How 
will the ‘lofty and honourable” spirit of Count Mensdorff bear 
that ? 


The Manchester Radicals do not seem particularly well 
organized. ‘They have complete control of the borough, but 
have nevertheless contrived to lose the second seat. ‘They split on 
the rival claims of Mr. Abel Heywood, an extreme man of a 
vulgar school, and Mr. Jacob Bright, a candidate nearly of the 
Molesworth type, a hard, cold, but thoughtful democrat, who 
believes, or at least says, the will of the majority is alaw. Conse- 
quently Mr. E. James, Q.C., leader of the Northern circuit, a 
moderate but trustworthy Liberal, and a very able man, offered 
himself, and was carried by the Conservative vote into the second 
seat, a result not in itself to be regretted, but indicating the party 
anarchy now prevailing in Manchester. 








A second Conservative, Mr. Graves, has been returned for 
Liverpool, in the place of Mr. J. Ewart. Knaresborough has 
demonstrated the use of small boroughs by neutralizing that 


great defeat. 


Lord Palmerston has of course been elected for ‘Tiverton, after 
a speech scarcely up to the level of his Tiverton speeches. The 
absence or silence of his ancient antagonist Rowcliffe, the Chartist 
butcher, seems to have deprived him of his accustomed stimulus, 
and he did not say anything very good, His point was of course 
that England had flourished more during the six years of his 
administration than in any other six, wealth in particular having 
increased until all Mr. Gladstone's efforts to reduce the revenue by 
reducing taxation had been foiled. He trusted that as the House 
of Commons had shown an increasing confidence in him, so also 
would the electors of ‘Tiverton. He had had offers from larger 
boroughs, but while his friends stuck to him he should stick to his 


friends. The best thing said at the nomination was by an unknown | 


elector. Mr. Walrond, the Conservative, had remarked that Lord 
Palmerston must some day or other give up his control of the 
reins, when a voice shouted out, ** Yes, and of the drag too,”— an 
illustration indicating keen political insight. It is because he hols 
the drag, and clogs the wheels with it whenever he likes, that 
Tories accept the Premier. 


+h, 


so, but it is scarcely fair dealing to! 


large, | 


»| yinecar to make salad, but tl 


The Orangemen of Belfast scem to have gone wild with rage, 
and unfortunately the town has a mayor who sympathizes with 
gemen. ‘The Presbyterians and Catholics, who are Liberals 

are tired of electing a Tory because he hates them both, and hay 

started Lord John Hay as a candidate of their own. Th 

exasperated mayor accordingly fixed the Orange anniversary 2 

the day of nomination, and the Orangemen, armed with square 
bludgeons, packed the Court-house, and for more than two hour: 
turned the place intoa panlemonium. Every one who tried to 
enter was bludgeoned, and the mad crowd within howled, and 
screamed, and cursed, and demanded that Lord John Hay should 
be thrown down from the hustings on to them. ‘The Admiral 
stood all the time quietly contemptuous, never even glancing at 
the missiles flung at him, and trying in vain to speak to the 
reporters, Sir Hugh Cairns asked for a hearing for him, but in 
vain, and the disgraceful scene ended by the mayor declaring that 
the show of hands had been in favour of Sir Hugh Cairns and 
Mr. Getty. ‘The Liberals of course were not deterred by this 





demonstration. 

Mr. Mill’s election has been a bitter trial to the Morning 
Advertiser and the Record. 'The former paper, in an article almost 
inarticulate with the intellectual stammering of excessive rage, 
reiterates and reduplicates, in sentence after sentence, each of the 
same import as the last, with that feebly forcible reiteration 
sometimes noticeable when anger has struck a brain suddenly with 
verbal sterility, the assertion that Mr. Mill can no longer speak 
of his intellectual independence, but must rank henceforth as the 
mere hanger-on of the Grosvenor family, by whom he has been foreed 
on a reluctant constituency. ‘The Record, as in duty bound, bears 
its crosses with more dignity. It hopes that the election of Mr. 
Mill may still be “ over-ruled for the good” of his associates, who 
will learn in time ‘to blush” for their connection with him. In 
short it delivers over Westminster to this philosophical Satan for 
the destruction of ‘ the flesh,” if by chance their spirit may be 
saved, and ejaculating “Shouldst thou help the ungodly, or love 
them that hate the Lord?” washes its hands of the ‘unholy 
alliance ” between the ‘‘ wealth of the noble House of Grosvenor” 
and the great modern thinker. Perhaps the Record is incapable 
of believing in our seriousness, when we say most seriously, that 
we believe the only true ‘‘ ungodliness” and ‘‘ hate of the Lord” 
manifested during this contest has found expression in its own 
pages. Even the Morning Advertiser has probably been quite 
innocent of anything worse than profound ignorance and 
stupidity. 


The last announcement of the polling for Oxford University 
(only up, however, to the end of the second day, and there are 
five days’ poll) showed for Mr. Gathorne Hardy 641 votes, for 
Mr. Gladstone, 601. The polling has begun badly, for though the 
number of votes hitherto given in proportion to the number of 
the electors (3,900) is almost insignificant, the start always in- 
fluences the whole running, and Mr. Hardy started on the 
first day with a majority. We trust every true Liberal at 
Oxford will do his utmost to save the University from the 
deep disgrace of exchanging such a representative as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for so typical a ‘ Philistine” as his 








antagonist. 


Mr. Roebuck has again been returned for Sheffield, after a 
contest which has been most amusing to everybody except him- 
self and his opponent, Mr. Foster. At first Mr. Roebuck treate:! 
his rival with ‘supreme contempt ;” then finding that he could 
| talk as abusively as himself, fell back on his age and wounded 
dignity. Tle had, he said, reached a great position, and did 
not scruple to acknowledge that his ‘‘ dignity was hurt at the 
‘‘Tlis character, and age, anl 











iusolence he had experienced.” 
weakness ” ought, he thought, to have protected him from treat- 


The hammer, one perceives, does not like being anvil, 


hands. 
The electors, however, 


though it is an ‘+ educating experience.” 
adhered to their old favourite, raising him to the top of the poll, 
land Mr. Roebuek, once more secure, rose to his old level, de- 


claring that he never attacked a good man, but ‘if I find a vile, 
vulgar fellow, and I want to stamp him with disapprobation and 
disapproval, the English language supplies me with apt words 
as indeed it also supplies bargees, and hodmen, 


for that purpose,” 
and cabbies, and other persons distinguished for plainness of 
speseh. We are not on the whole much disposed to congratulate 
‘ommons on Mr. Roebuck’s success. It takes 


the House of ¢ 
then it should be made of wine, not 


7 


heer. 








ment which nevertheless everybody else has experienced at his* 
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It is very hard to understand a genuine British jury. 
Wednesday Mr, R. Debenham, the surgeon who shot a ship's 
carpenter for stumbling when blind drunk into his premises, was 
tried before the Chief Baron on acharge of manslaughter. It was | 
proved that the slain man had no evil design, that Mr. Debenham | 
had an assistant standing by his side, that he challenged the poor | 
drunkard, that receiving no answer he fired, and that the ball | 
rebounding from the wall killed the intruder. ‘The judge pointed | 
out most distinctly that only danger to life or limb could | 
justify one man in killing another, an1 hinted that even had Mr. 
Debenham only intended to frighten some discretion should have 
been shown, ‘The jury, however, with that horror of possible 
burglars which with som? classes in London amounts to a mania, 
insisted that the surgeon only intended to frighten the man, 
and that he had shown sufficient discretion, and acquitted 
him. Mr. Debenham was ably defended, his counsel, with a 
rare knowledge of English nature, bringing out the totally 
irrelevant fact that deceased had two wives and a mistress all at 
the same time. A respectable taxpayer on one side, and a dis- 
reputable debauchee on the other, the jury could not hesitate, and 
accordingly decided that for a man of bad character to be drunk 
on a stranger’s premises deserves a sentence of death, If one of 
the wives will bring a civil action against Mr. Debenham for 
damage to her produced by her husband’s death, we shall probably 
hear of a very different verdict. 


Dr. Pritchard, moved, as it is asserted, by the entreaties of his 
daughter, has made what is called a confession. It is a most 
unintelligible affair. Te states that he had become intimate with 
Mary M’Leod, and in May last year produced a miscarriage, that 
Mrs. Pritchard knew of his intrigue and endeavoured to cover it, 
that she had become exhausted from want of sleep, and that at 
her own request he administered chloroform. ‘It was about 
midnight. Mary M’Leod was in the room, and in an evil moment 
{being besides somewhat excited by whisky) I yielded to the 
temptation to give her sufficient to cause death,—which I did.” 
He denies any share in the death of Mrs. Taylor, alleging that the 
aconite found in her opiate was put in after her death, in order to 
create the idea of misadventure. It is exceedingly difficult to 
understand the motive of this strange statement, which is as in- 
consistent with the known facts as with the criminal’s former 
defence. We have suggested one possible solution in another 
place, and add another here. It is possible, from the wording ot 
the confession—which it took him two hours to write—that he 
intends to deny any premeditation at all and any use of antimony, 
and so reduce a singularly deliberate and cruel murder to a mur- 
der committed under sudden temptation. What good such a tale 
is to do him or his children no one can perceive, while it inflicts 
a further and, to judge by the evidence, a wholly undeserved blow 
upon his victim, Mary M’Leod. 


Mr. Lowe made a speech at Calne after his election on 
Wednesday, which was mainly an amplification of his last speech 
in the HLouse, the main point being that as you must stop some- 
where in reducing the franchise, you had much better stop now, 
that halting-place being indicated by the prosperity of all around. 
Stop in Goshen, says Mr. Lowe, for even if there be a Promised 
Land, there is the desert to cross, with neither milk nor honey. We 
have analyzed this part of his speech in another place, but would 
just ask him one frank question. He says “large electoral 
districts put a premium upon money,” merit being elbowed out 
unless backed by cash. That is true, though many of the repre- 
sentatives of London are by no means rich men; but does not 
precisely the same danger exist in the little boroughs? Is it at 
this m»ment possible to fight any nominee borough in England 
except by bringing money to bear, and making the fight one not 
between principles, but between personalty and realty? Mr. 
Lowe may sit cheaply at Calne, but it is not cheap to the person 
really returned, namely, the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Mr, Bright was returned the same day, also without opposition, 
anit imaude a speech on the precisely opposite side. Te says that 
the injuiry, ‘* What will they do with it ?” has nothing to do with 
th» inatter, and asks, * Is it not enough for them to say that we live 
un ler a representative constitution, and when 5,000,000 are shut 
o\l troca the representation, is not that a sufficient grievance and a 
The real point to be decided 
precise one Mr. Bright assumes, namely, whether the 
5,090,000 are represented or not. We think they are not, and 


Sttiliciout answer to the question ?” 


IS tic 


On | 





Wouwl give them a share of representation, but Mr. Bright con- 
fouuls representation with the electoral power. He says if you 
have voves you have representation, the truth being that you have 


nothing of the kind. A Tory may have a vote in Finsbury, but 
is he represented by that vote, which he can never make effective ? 


We mentioned last week a statement which reached us on excel- 
lent authority that Baron Rothschild had instructed electors of his 
own faith to secure his return by plumping. The report threw 
Mr. Sidney Smith, a gentleman allowed by the Liberal Registra- 
tion Association to write in their name about the “ exalted social 
rank” of Baron Rothschild, into a furious rage. In an adver- 
tisement and a letter to the 7imes he denounced the report as a lie 
and us as traitors, asserted that no such instructions had been 
issued, declared that we had insulted a community who were as 
stiffnecked as ever, and in short did everything except publish a 
short and simple denial signed by his favourite candidate. That 
he avoided, by stating in the advertisement that the Baron re- 
spected his ‘* Sabbath day”—which is quite true, but does not 
explain silence on Monday, and in his letter, by calling attention 
to the obstinacy which, he says, is characteristic of the Jews. 
We believe the strict fact to be this, that as long as the Baron was 
safe his special following voted frankly and fairly for all four 
Liberals, but had his seat been endangered they would, well know- 
ing his wishes, have secured it at any cost to the Liberal party. 





Lord Hartington on Monday made a statement to the electors 
of North Lancashire which, if correct, is important. Ie said, 
‘¢ When the new Parliament met, a bill on the subject avould in all 
probability be introduced, and he thought a better measure could 
not be adopted at present than that brought in by Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government.” ‘This statement has not been confirmed 
by any other official speaker, for Mr. Layard meant only, we 
think, t» express a hope, but Lord Hartington is a much more 
important person in polities than his official post would show, and 
may have made his statement on accurate information. A reason- 
able bill which could be carried would be a great gain to the 
Liberal cause, as it would enable Mr. Gladstone to make his first 
appeal toa larger constituency, and one in which the workmen 
would have some power. 

A Company has been started for utilizing the sewage of the 
northern side of the metropolis, the concession of which has been 
granted to Messrs. Napier and Hope. It has been introduced by 
the International Financial Society, and is entitled the Metropolis 
Sewage and Essex Reclamation Company, possessing a capital of 
2,100,000/., in 21,000 scrip certificates of 100/. each, which are 
hereafter to be converted into shares of 10/. each. Certain 
arrangements have been entered into between the Directors and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, the details of which will be 
found in our advertising columns. 


Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co. have transforme:! their cele- 
brated discount house into a limited company. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Imperial Mercantile Credit 
Association was held on Thursday. The sum at the disposal of 
the Directors was 103,975/., which allowed of a dividend of 10s. 
per share free of income-tax. 


The shares of the General Estates Company are quoted at 3 to 
34 prem. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 90 to 90} for delivery, and 
903 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were as follows :— 
For money, 90 to 904; for time, 90} 3. ‘The stock of bullion in 
the Bank of England is now 15,534,466/. ; in the Bank of France, 
19,947,352. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, July Friday, July 11. 
Greek . os zl ee — 

Do. Coupons .. oe oe ee = ee _ 
Mexican ee os es 2ixd. - 2ik 
Spauish Passive «++ oe os ee 297 ee - 

Do. Certificates . “* e ] i} ae _— 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. es e oe as | oe _ 

1363.. ee oe a 7ajxd.. 72 
” ” ; oo 
»  Consolidés.. ~_ oe oe 40) ee 493 


The following were the latest official quotations of the leading 
British Railways yesterday and on Friday-week :— 
Friday, July 7. Friday, July 14, 
3 132 


Caledonian .. oe se oe oe ee 13 ee 
Great Mastera es os se o oe 49 4 e- aut 
Great Northern oe oe 1h ee tal 
Great Western... .. - _ ee os 62 ee ou} 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. “ 46 eo 47 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe oe tl i ee 1224 
Loudon and Brightou ° ee ee ld ae 1 
London aud North-Western oe e ° , ee lei 
London and South-Western yay " i 
London, Chatha:a, and Dover il o 
Midland . Litj oe 1 
North-Eastern, Berwick ee ee os 111} ° ! 
Do Yorn ee ee es o. 105 oa ) 
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. even more triumphant. Of all the candidates in Eng- 
i OPICS OF THE DAY. land Mr. Goschen had issued the most incisive address, 
—_o.— had spoken out the most clearly, had bidden the Tories 


THE ELECTIONS. 


lg new House of Commons will be the old one a little 
reinvigorated. The elections are not yet over, but this 
much may be said to be known from the results already 
declared: the Liberal Government will gain somewhat in the 
number and very greatly in the quality of its consistent sup- 
porters. Despite most unusual slaughter, which includes three 
subordinate members of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. Peel, 
Colonel Luke White, and Lord Bury, and extraordinary changes 
of personnel, the total result in the boroughs has been a gain 
of seven for Lord Palmerston, giving with his majority in the 
last Parliament a working majority of 27. This is exclu- 
sive of changes in the counties, which in Ireland especially 
will be considerable, and may be relied on, we think, to yield 
at least seven more Whigs, making a total gain in divisions of 
at least 28 votes, a number amply sufficient to change a 
weak Government into a strong one, and to enable one like 
that of Lord Palmerston to depart from its policy of in- 
action. This increase of working power is in itself an 
immense advantage, not only because it leaves Mr. Glad- 
atone, the inventive mind of the Ministry, a much wider 
acope, but because a weak Government in a constitutional 
country is always a squeezable Government, and in this 
country, and at this time, squeezable from the wrong side. 
Lord Palmerston has been compelled of late to summon 
his Tory reserve too often to the rescue, and his Cabinet, 
to conciliate them, have shrunk from facing questions 
upon which even he is not Tory, have, for instance, 
avoided Church questions with an adroitness which has made 
Liberals wince, Weakness, moreover, invites attack from 
every separate interest and every extreme party, and a 
change which reduces Ultramontanes, Reds, Teetotallers, and 
crotchetty men of all kinds to comparative insignificance, is 
in itself a good. Sois the proof afforded by the elections 
that “reaction,” if it ever existed, has exhausted its force. 
We believe that it was from the first almost confined to the 
House, that it searcely penetrated the electoral body, and that 
but for the American war it would never have been visible to 
the public af all. During that war undoubtedly many 
Liberals changed their tone, more especially those who hung 
on the outskirts of society. So intense was the feeling pro- 
duced in the upper middle-class by incessant misrepresentation 
and the hope of an American disruption, that had the war 
ended in the defeat of the North, reaction might have become 
real, and England handed over for years, as it was after 
1815, to an administration resolved to resist all change as 
‘dangerous to our institutions.” With the hopes of the 
South, however, those of the Tories died away, and the 
return shows conclusively that even in county towns, where if 
anywhere the reaction really influenced votes, the Liberal party 
is as strong as ever. Many seats have been lost, but still more 
have been won, while in places like Ipswich, although there 
has been no change, the Liberals have shown an extra- 
ordinary increase both of energy and power. In the great 
towns, Leeds excepted, the Tories have received a severe 
defeat. ‘The election for Westminster was in fact upon this 
point a crucial test. The Tories fought the battle with every 
advantage upon their side, complete organization and great 
enthusiasm, a resident candidate very wealthy and very ready 
to spend, personally popular, and almost exempt from attack, 
one opponent but little regarded by the educated Liberals, and 
another with little personal hold over any but them. They 
had on their side at once the ignorance of the humbler electors, 
who knew all about Mr. Smith, but had never read Mr. Mill, 
the feeling which calls itself ‘‘Church’”’ and that which is 
styled most unjustly ‘ evangelical,” while Nonconformists 
were almost dismayed at being called on to vote for ama 

who absolutely refused to profess any creed whatever. Had 
‘reaction’ been a reality even in the faintest degree, the 
Liberals, determined as they were, could not have carried Mr. 
Mill through without abandoning Cuptain Grosvenor, and 
would probably from the split votes have seen a Tory at the 
head of the poll. As it was they carried both candidates by 
a triumphant majority, and with numbers so close to each 
other as to prove that the electors really intended besides 
seating Mr. Mill to ensure a Liberal victory. The result was 
the more important because the quiet class, which rarely 
votes, and is supposed to have turned Conservative, was pre- 
eisely the one which plumped for Mr. Mill. In the City the 


triumph was not so significant, because the four candidates 
there represent Conservative wealth as well as Liberal 
intellect, the masses as well as the educated; but it was 














defiance with the most epigrammatical hauteur. Of all he 
had the most recently and bitterly offended the Church, and 
of all he was the one who shared most that personal hatred 
which a section of the Tories pour upon Mr. Gladstone. The 
electors nevertheless returned him at the head of the poll, 
actually placing him above Mr. Crawford, who better perhaps 
than any man alive reflects the special feeling of the ‘“ City,” 
as newspapers use the word. In all the London constituencies, 
the largest, wealthiest, and most popular boroughs in the 
kingdom, where the voting is really by household suffrage, yet 
wealth has its full effect, not one Tory has been returned. We 
cannot say we approve a result which entirely suppresses so 
vast a body of citizens as the Conservative inhabitants of the 
capital, but it at least proves beyond all question that re- 
action has died away. 

The Government therefore, while rid of a vague but opera- 
tive fear which often paralyzed its courage, will be supported 
by a larger and more persistent majority, and this majority, 
again, is composed of very much better materials. In almost 
every instance, with the probable exception of Manchester, and 
the certain exception of Halifax, the Liberal who has superseded 
another, is the better man of the two. This is peculiarly the 
case in London, where the constituencies have sent up at least 
seven men who would be distinguished for one quality or 
another in any assembly in the world, and have ejected two 
who would only be important when divisions were very close. 
Mr. Mill, who succeeds Sir John Shelley, is a distinet addition 
to the intellectual strength of the House, makes it, for instance,, 
far easier to exhaust such a question as reform, or Irish tenure, 
or the right of State interference in matters of creed or edu- 
cation, than it has ever been before. Mr. Goshen supersedes 
no one, but then he comes back with all that additionah 
power and freedom which a certainty of accord with his con- 
stituency gives to the least dependent member. Mr. Lawrence, 
of Lambeth, voted faithfully, but Mr. Huges, who succeeds 
him, will fill a place in the House hitherto absolutely unfilled, 
will represent in intellectual form but without intellectual modi- 
fication, the will, and the wants, and the views of the body of 
skilled artizans, will state, even when he cannot support, the 
ideas of the Trades’ Unions, and tell the House what it ought. 
to know and never knows, the thoughts, and hopes, and fears, 
excited among handicraftsmen by its legislation. Mr. 
Chambers is the intellectual superior of Lord Fermoy, and did 
not take half so many pledges, and Mr. Torrens, biographer 
and friend of Sir James Graham, has turned out Punch's 
butt, the person who slew Mr. Stansfeld from behind, and 
was always stumbling somchow or other into the Tory lobby. 
The metropolis instead of being, as before, illustrated only by 
the City members, sends up the precise roll which six weeks 
ago we suggested as an ideal, a local man for every consti- 
tuency to do the local work, and an intellectual man to add 
to the aggregate quantum of governing force existing within 
the House. Brighton, which is only a marine suburb, has: 
followed the London example, replacing a common-place Tory 
by a blind professor with strongly popular views. The only 
losses of the kind as yet recorded are that of Mr. Leatham, 
who, though too subservient to a set of fixed ideas, spoke some- 
times with a curious epigrammatic force; of Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, who is not apparently standing anywhere, and who 
served as the vinegar in the Parliamentary feast; Mr. Somerset 
Beaumont, who had aa international influence just now very 
useful; and Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, who although Tory 
added much to the vigour and brilliancy of debate. The 
young men, too, are crowding up—Lord Derby, Lord 
Taunton, and Mr. Gladstone having all seated their sons, 
and Mr. G. Trevelyan having seated himself. The roll of 


| Cavendishes, too, will probably be enlarged, and the final 
| muster of men all under thirty-five, all of some promise, and 


all more or less inclined to vote for restricted reform promises 
to be large. We must wait for the final returns, the poll 
from the counties, and the verdict of Oxford University, but. 
as far as appears the new Parliament will be the old one 
improved. 


THE RIVAL OBSTINACIES ON REFORM :—MR. 
BRIGHT AND MR. LOWE. ; 


\ E have already had some curious proof of the conflict be- 

tween the views which will possess the new Parliament 
on the subject of Reform. Mr. Bright, the member for Birming- 
ham, has elaborately re-argued the whole case for proving that 
the working class by virtue of its numbers should have the 
power of electing the whole representative body called the 
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House of Commons. Mr. J. 8S. Mill, the member for West- 
minster, has elaborately proved that they ought to have the 
power of electing half the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe, 
the member for Calne, has elaborately proved that they ought 
to have the power of electing none of the House of Commons. 
All varieties and shades of opinion between these views have 
been severally enunciated by others of our new members. It 
looks yery much as if the principal function of the new Par- 
liament,would be to supply intellectual yeast for baking this 
very difficult loaf of Reform. A large proportion of the new 
and unpledged men have accepted our own view, that 
the objeet should be to attain the maximum of repre- 
sentation for the ideas and modes of feeling, rather than 
the mere numbers, of the community, without disregarding 
the deliberative capacity of the House of Commons as the 
great council of the nation ;—in other words, that while all 
important classes of ideas and feelings ought to be repre- 
sented fairly, a ¢ertain advantage more than in proportion to 
their numerical weakness should be given to the better 
educated classes as Buch, on the ground that there must be 
among them a wider play of thought than among the less 
educated, and therefore better raw material for a governing 
assembly. Both Mr. Bright’s speech at Birmingham and Mr. 
Lowe’s are remarkable illustrations of the very narrow and 
one-sided points of view from which able men insist on con- 
sidering this question, and we only hope that Mr. Mill and 
those who, really agreeing with his general view, if not 
with his assigned fraction of the representation—one-half 
of which seems to us in effect pretty nearly the same 
as the whole—will take heart, and unite with him in an 
attempt to mediate between the rival obstinacies on this 
great question,—a question which must be decided before the 
country can settle to those greater legislative discussions for 
which this only determines the mechanical appliances. 
It is curious to read Mr. Bright’s speech in direct com- 
parison with Mr. Lowe's, and to check off those arguments 
which, whatever their worth, really answer each other. Mr. 
Bright begins of course with his old horror at the numbers 
of the unrepresented. No less than 5,000,000 industrious 
fathers of families, contributors to the taxation and all the 
rest, exercising no influence on the representation! Js tt not 
monstrous? Now, as our readers know, we think it 
is monstrous, directly it is shown, as it can be shown, 
that many of their ideas, many of their wants, many 
of their strongest feelings, have no echo at all in the 
House of Commons. But as regards the mere arithme- 
tical horror which Mr. Bright feels at the matter, there 
cannot be a more perfect answer than Mr. Lowe’s, even 
though it seems at first sight a political paradox,—something 
like that hydrostatic paradox which shows that the pressure 
of a fluid on any given amount of surface depends solely on its 
height, and not in any degree on its other dimensions. Mr. 
Lowe, who keeps a strong grasp on the principle that the 
electoral vote is not an end, but only the means of securing 
a good representative body, remarks, ‘‘ If you want to ascertain 
the quality of a sack of wheat, you don’t need to handle the 
whole sack, but only a sample. Why, then, should not a 
sample of a large constituency be taken? Why put 80,000 
people to the trouble of recording their votes, and give can- 
didates the trouble and expense of getting their votes?” 
Now that is no answer at all to any assertion that ideas 
and principles are not represented in the House of Commons. 
but it is a perfect answer to Mr. Bright’s arithmetical 
horrors. It is just as reasonable to find a grievance in every 
Exglishman’s not being able to get his own individual voice 
heard in Parliament, as to see one in his not beiug able to 
vote, supposing that sufficient care is taken to secure an ade- 
quate hearing for the general views of the society to which 
he belongs. In a representative system everything is done 
by samples, and it is just as fair to have sample constituen- 
cies as to have — what we must have — sample electors 
for members of the House of Commons. So far, then, 
Mr. Lowe adequately answers Mr. Bright. On other points, 
however, Mr. Bright seems to us equally adequately to answer 
Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe’s great point is to deny all a priori theories 
of what Parliament should be, and ask as a matter of fact how far 
Parliament satisfies the country. We reformed it, he says, be- 
cause every one was discontented, and saw a thousand vast 
evils which needed reform. Indeed he seems to assert that 
even that alteration was made in the dark, and without the least 
idea of what would be the result, only because we were un- 
happy before ; and that it was almost by chance that the change 
turned out to be for the betterat all. He speaks just as if the 
experiment were of as happy and fortuitous a character as that 
éumble of an idiot out of a second story window which is said 


to have turned him into a sensible man. The result was lucky, 
muses Mr. Lowe ; but how if we are rash enough to try the ex- 
periment again by tumbling him out afresh, in order to make 
him a more sensible man,—may we not pick him up an idiot 
again? It is really in this tone, as if Parliamentary reform 
were a mere leap in the dark, of the effect of which no 
one ever had any rational anticipation before it took place, 
and no one could form any rational anticipation if it took 
place again, that Mr. Lowe speaks of a political change fully 
as easy to anticipate and “ discount” as was the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. We need not say that the emphasis laid by Mr. 
Lowe on the dangerous empiricism of this remedy is in all 
probability a bit of political affectation. But we must hasten 
to the point. Having thus skilfully exaggerated the fortui- 
tous character of these organic changes, Mr. Lowe insists on 
having a reason for an experiment so dangerous. If we were 
nearly blind, we might submit to an operation which might 
either restore our sight or take away what is left, but if our 
eyes were only a little weak we should scarcely run any risk 
so formidable. ‘It is therefore of the utmost consequence 
that we should have some solid and substantial test to apply, 
in order to know when we have got to the right point. Now 
what test shall we take? I can only think of one, and that is 
the contentment and prosperity of the country.” And he pro- 
ceeds of course to assume, a3 all his school do, that we have ar- 
rived at that felicitous state in which there is little or nothing 
further to do except to keep as we are. Now to this part of 
Mr. Lowe’s speech Mr. Bright’s reply is complete. He reminds 
us that precisely the same was said before the old Reform Bill 
by the Conservatives, and that the very measures in which, 
now that they are carried, they cheerfully acquiesce and admit 
to be good, would, if paraded before them at that time, have 
alarmed them out of all their proprieties, and possibly have 
defeated the Bill. And he goes on,—“ If I told them [the Con- 
servatives ] that within three years after a fair representation of 
the people there would be a general, sound, and universal system 
of education established all over the kingdom. . . . that we 
propose to make Ireland a loyal part of the nation by the 
abolition of that odious institution, the Protestant State 
Establishment . . . . do you think that the gentlemen who 
now oppose any reform would be more willing to consent to a 
measure of reform?” And in fact, although the grievances 
are of course not so numerous, because so many of them have 
been reformed, as they were before 1832, it is absurd to con- 
tend that there are no great legislativ - changes left in which 
the unrepresented classes are warmly interested, and the 
success of which would be the first effect of giving them a 
fair representation. Mr. Lowe has himself done something of 
real importance towards extending the means of popular educa- 
tion, but he knows perfectly well that no great scheme ade- 
quate to the people’s wants will ever be carried by a middle- 
class Parliament alone, and we are not at all sure that this is 
not one of his secret reasons for disliking the prospect of a 
more thorough representation. 

The truth is that Mr. Bright’s steady refusal to look 
beyond the so-called justice of the legislative machinery—as 
if there were any justice in machinery apart from the 
justice dealt out by the machine—and Mr. Lowe’s re- 
fusal to consider anything but the apparent satisfaction 
and partial prosperity of the people, are both alike freaks 
of intellectual obstinacy scarcely worthy of educated men. 
Mr. Bright knows as well as we do that the representation of 
mere numbers can never be the best representation of the 
whole moral and intellectual life of the nation. Mr. Lowe 
knows as well as we do that tranquillity and prosperity are 
but relative terms, and that we have no security for either while 
the wishes and hopes of large masses of the people, and their 
whole tone of thought are as nearly as possible unrepresented 
in the Legislature. Quite apart from particular questions, we 
look to the working classes to re-introduce into Parliament 
that tone of earnestness and political faith which the long pros- 
perity of the last twenty years has so much blanched among the 
representatives of the middle class. Mr. Lowe himself, with his 
hard, cynical, people-scorning speeches, is an admirable speci- 
men of the sort of influence we wish to see kept severely in 
check in the House of Commons, and it is to the representatives 
of the striving classes we must look for this purpose. That 
sublime condescension towards “‘ the masses” which Mr. Lowe 
and others of like mind express, is a sign of something in 
their own political faith which “the masses” might help 
them to correct. When we read, for instance, in an able con- 
temporary not usually quite so Olympian in its tone—the 
Pall Mall Gazette—such language as the following, used 
of Mr. Hughes and those whom he represents, we are 








reminded that the glories of ‘‘ educated thought’ have their 
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feeble as well as their strong. side:—‘ Like Lobespierre,” 
said the Pall Mall Gazette of Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ like Robespierre, 
he believes every word he says; and he will rise in Puarlia- 
ment, and enunciate there all the cherished fallacies, all the 
shallow half-truths, all the exploded common-places of the 
artizan class, with a genuiue and simple faith as unfeigned 
as that of Mr. Spooner and Mr. Newdegate in reference 
to Maynooth and Rome. This is precisely what we want; 
it will be a foretaste and an instalment of that ‘repre- 
sentation of the masses’ which all true reformers wish to have 
in some shape, if they could have it safely. We shall have the 
operative creed brought face to face with an assembly 
filled with men capable of analyzing it, of demonstrating its 
errors, of separating and accepting its element of truth.” 

Perhaps after all some of these ‘‘ cherished fullacies,””—fal- 
lacies cherished, by the way, by economists as great as Mr. 
Mill, no less than by the working class,—may turn out to have 
more ‘‘ elements of truth” than the aristocracy of intellect utter- 
ing itself through the Pall Mall Gazette chooses to admit. But 
whether it is so or not, if only the working classes will send 
representatives to Parliament who will really ‘ believe every 
word they say,” into what a new atmosphere of reality may not 
Parliamentary discussion rise! Were it but for that,—but 
for the probability of replacing the rarified atmosphere of 
cynical ennui and delicate intellectual fastidiousness by a 
fresher, colder, and denser current of thought, we should wel- 
come the reform which might substitute fifty such men as Mr. 
Hughes for such Olympian politicians as Mr. Lowe and his 
alter ego in the Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE RUMOURED CONGRESS. 


fF\UERE may be some truth in the rumours afloat as to 
another proposal for a European Congress. They look 

very much like feelers, The Emperor of the French is not 
likely to run the risk of a second rebuff by a premature official 
proposal, but he never resigns a pet project, and is very likely 
indeed to be asking quietly whether some of the obstacles before 
which he retreated in 1863 have not disappeared in 1865, 
whether the statesmen of Europe have not learned some 
wisdom from the Dano-German war, whether the distrust of 
France so widely diffused has not been replaced by a deeper 
distrust of the consequences sure to attend the continuance of 
the armed peace. The situation of affairs is favourable to such 
an inquiry. England, which took the lead in repelling the 
original proposition, is less alarmed about France, more anxious 
for hearty agreement with Napoleon, less disposed to do any- 
thing which in the event of a rupture with the American 
Union would leave her alone on the seas. The Austrian 
Government is sensible that the armed peace cannot last with- 
out involving at some not distant date an issue of paper 
currency, which would destroy the credit of the Empire, and 
fling its most faithful subjects into the ranks of the malcon- 
tents, and still better aware that a campaign if unsuccessful 
would loose the last bond which cements its various nationalities. 
Prussia, to judge from her non-official press, receives the idea 
with pleasure, satisfied that France can never be the cordial 
friend of her rival, and Russia only demands that the Polish 
question shall not be among those stirred. All the Powers 
except England are panting heavily under the weight of 
their armaments, and all would be ready to make some 
sacrifices to secure a fair chance of financial peace. It is 
more than probable that should Napoleon renew his proposal, 
and should England consent, the remaining great Powers, 
afraid of making the Western alliance too real, would after 
some hesitation postpone their fears of aggression to the more 
pressing dread of insolvency. Sixteen years of armed quiescence 
have in fact brought affairs to such a pitch that a mere chance 
of disarming seems a heavy bribe, an offer not to be disre- 
garded except for reasons of national safety or dynastic 
honour. On the other hand, the Emperor of the French, if 
he perceives a fair, or indeed any, chance of success, is under 
the strongest incentives to revive his great project. His one 
immediate difficulty is finance, and he cannot remove it with- 
out reductions which will require in the eyes of his subjects 
some political justification. A Congress assembled in Paris 
would wipe out at once the remembrance of his only great 
diplomatic failure, while success in its deliberations would do 
as much for his reputation as a successful campaign. It must, 
too, be remembered that Napoleon, though always a despot, 
an often a selfish despot, is a despot with ideas—a man who 
really desires to see Europe restored to order and peace, and 
who believes that if some dozen individuals can but be induced 
to see facts, such order can be obtained without universal war. 
Should the proposal be made, a very grave responsibility 











will be thrown on the British Ministry, one indeed so heay 
that it will be well if they can previously ascertain the direc. 
tion of public opinion, On the one hand the old objections 
to‘such a Congress have lost little of their force. No ques- 
tion except the Polish has in the interim taken itself out of 
the way. The Catholic world is still in doubt whether the 
temporal power is or is not essential to the vitality of the Catho- 
lic system, Austria still holds Venetia, the fate of the Duchies 
is still unsettled, Turkey still offers in her wealth. and her 
weakness a prize to the ambitious, Germany is still desirous 
at once of more unity and greater freedom, Italy is still re- 
solved to possess her capital and her lost province. Garibaldi 
is not dead, nor has the priesthood lost its power. Nothing has 
occurred except the subjugation of Poland to make it easier 
for any power to give up its wrongful pretensions, or for 
any people to surrender its rightful claims ; to make it simple 
for Prussia to cede back Danish Schleswig, or for Austria to 
let go her last hold upon the sovereignty of Italy, or England 
to abandon her virtual protectorate over the Porte. The exe- 
cution of the decrees of Congress, except by the sword, is 
therefore as difficult as ever, while the Powers are rather 
more reluctant to resort to the sword. At the same time no 
proof has been offered of any greater readiness to settle dis- 
putes by discussion. Parliamentary government has in the in- 
terim scarcely advanced astep. ‘The only Conference held since 
the Emperor’s first proposition has been the little one about 
Denmark, which ended in leaving all sides more exasperated 
than before, and preventing the decided action which might 
have averted war. England indeed, by accepting in a more or 
less official way the doctrine of non-intervention, has rather 
diminished the influence her Envoys would carry into the 
Congress, while the consciousness that a seventh great power, 
impregnable at home and very formidable abroad, will stand 
aside indifferent but prepared, must tend to increase the con- 
sciousness that its decisions will but slightly affect the facts. 
No peace which does not bind the American Union can have 
much effect upon the British marine. 

Nevertheless, a second refusal to entertain the proposal 
would, we believe, be most unwise. If such a Congress could 
be assembled, and could be induced to agree, and could carry 
out its decisions, it must be most beneficial to Europe, and 
there is reason to think that the condition essential to these 
results is already secured. ‘The difficulties in the path of the 
Powers have not diminished, but their willingness to face 
them by means other than bayonets has very greatly increased. 
The best argument used against the first Congress was the 
historical one—the fact that Congresses were only successful 
when nations had been exhausted. It is only when conscious 
of weakness, of risks too great to be endured, of an imminent 
chance of destruction, that Governments begin to perceive 
that the sacrifices demanded are really of little import, or at 
all events endurable. When the balance at the bank disappears, 
men discover that the retrenchment which seemed impossible is 
after all very easy. In the greater part of the Continent the armed 
peace has produced the exhaustion usually produced by war, 
and to four of at least of five Powers any honourable means 
of amending the situation will appear irresistibly pleasant. 
Austria may find it no easier in the face of German feeling to 
renounce Venetia, but any compromise not discreditable to the 
Hapsburgs would be this time considered by men who dread 
a national bankruptcy. Napoleon is alarmed by M. Fould 
till he would almost fling a nationality into the gulf, Prussia 
must have peace abroad or submit to liberal dictation at home, 
and Italy is still face to face with a debt which she cannot 
bear, and which her statesmen are compelled every year to 
increase. Russia has still to meet the liabilities contracted 
through the emancipation of her serfs, still to place her army 
upon some less ruinous footing. Every power except England 
requires a respite from armed preparation, and to Govern- 
ments in such a position conciliation seems statesmanship. 
Each State by itself may be dishonest, or ambitious, or arro- 
gant, but each is perfectly sure to be self-seeking, and 
selfishness under such circumstances is almost as safe 
a guide as wisdom or public feeling. If a compromise 
be only possible, we may be certain that France would retire 
from Rome, Austria from Venetia, and Prussia from Dan- 
ish Schleswig, with a strong feeling of relief; that Russia 
would reduce her Polish garrison, aud Italy strike a hundred 
thousand men from her rolls with a sense as of renewed 
existence. The most doubtful case is France, but then it is 
France which calls the Congress, and if it is honestly called 
Napoleon must lead the way. It is barely possible that the 
result of the Conference might be a general attempt to disarm, 
and England has no right to resist even the bare possibility, 
more especially at a time when failure will be resignedly 
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borne. Two years ago the Congress might in failing have 
made the general war inevitable, but now the nations are too 
exhausted to rush to arms inapet. It is not in the interest 
of England that the nations are exhausting themselves, or 
that she is compelled to waste millions on fortifications, or 
keep up an army as strong as she had during the Russian war. 
Above all, it is not to her interest to quarrel with Napoleon. 
If there is one fact in foreign politics beyond doubt or ques- 
tion it is the value of the Western alliance, the certainty that 
in Europe substantial power resides with Great Britain and 
France, that their union guarantees peace, their dissension lets 
loose all the elements of disorder. It is a misfortune that this 
alliance, so essential to civilization, should be dependent on the 
will of one man, but statesmen accept facts as they stand, and 
those who would rather reckon with France make up their ac- 
count with her ruler. Every impulse, evil and good, in the 
Emperor conspires to make him tenacious of such a design as 
this. With it are bound up his pride in his position in 
Europe, his prestige in the eyes of his subjects, and his hold 
over the nations now struggling up to the light, his real 
desire for order, and his secret dread of the power with which 
severe financial embarrassment would invest his Chamber. He 
will not take a rebuff in a very amiable spirit. Men will for- 
give defeats which injure their interests, accept refusals which 
hurt their pride, or overlook obstacles which impede the 
development of great desigus, but when the act involves all 
three, when it lowers their dignity, and costs them money, 
and crosses a worthy ambition, then Sovereigns, even though 
they have passed through a prison, are not expected by wise 
men to display a Christian forbearance. Is it worth while to 
avoid a possible diplomatic failure by alienating our only 
efficient ally ? 


THE POLITICS OF THE BAR. 





retaining him long in the office which he so eminently adorns, 
A man who thirty years ago held the office of Solicitor- 
Genera], and who since that time has presided as a judge for 
eighteen years in the various capacities of Baron of the 
Exchequer, Vice-Chancellor, Lord Justice, and Lord Chan- 
cellor, has almost fulfilled his duties to his country. In the 
person of Mr. Coleridge the new House of Commons will have 
an elegant speaker on the Government benches, but an untried 
Liberal and hardly what Mr. Bright would call a robust 
politician. He is also a member of the Common Law Bar. 
We must therefore expect another change soon, and the 
question naturally arises, What has become of Whig policy 
at the Bar? Is the race of Liberal lawyers come to an end? 
It will be suggested that inasmuch as the Liberal party 
have been in oflice, with the exception of about seven years, 
ever since the Reform agitation, the supply of leading Liberal 
barristers has naturally not proved equal to the demand. 
There is much truth in this suggestion. Since 1830 twenty- 
four distinguished lawyers have held the offices of Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, and out of this number only six have 
been chosen from the ranks of the Tory party. Besides this 
an unusual number of judicial appointments have been filled 
up. The drain upon the Liberal party practising at the Bar 
has therefore been great. We think, however, that it would 
be a mistake to attribute the present dearth of Liberal lawyers 
entirely to this circumstance. Other causes have contributed to 
this result. The Bar is essentially a conservative body. Its tra- 
ditions, its rules of etiquette, and the trainiug of its members, are 
toa great extent opposed to originality of thought. The habit 
of weighing both sides of every question naturally produces 
a certain insensibility to the pursuit of abstract truth. That 
under-current of sympathy with what interests and affects the 
masses of the people generally which constitutes the true 
criterion of the real Liberal, is wanting to a great extent 
among the members of the Bar. Besides, the political history 
of the last twenty years has tended to foster the natural con- 





T will be in the recollection of our readers that when Lord 
Westbury was appointed Lord Chancellor, Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government was placed in a position of great embarrass- 
ment with respect to the choice of a new law officer of the 
Crown. It had long been a custom, arising from necessity as 
well as convenience, to select the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General from the two sides of Westminster Hall, or rather 
from those members of the Common Law and Chancery Bar 
who had seats in Parliameat. When Sir Richard Bethell 
resigned the office of Attorney-General, Sir William Atherton, 
a common-law barrister, known more for his sterling common 
sense than for general culture or extraordinary legal ability, 
took his place, and the Solicitor-Generalship became vacant. 
The Chancery Bar was at that time practically unrepresented 
on the Liberal side of the House of Commons. However, 
Sir Roundell Palmer, the foremost advocate of the day, and a 
thorough scholar, came to the relief of the Government, and 
having been appointed Solicitor-General, he soon afterwards 
took his seat in Parliament for the pocket borough of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. 

Four years have passed away, and the Liberal party is in 
similar danger. During the last Session of Parliament no Chancery 
barrister holding Liberal opinions has obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, and there is no prospect of the General 
Election producing any difference in this respect. It would 
seem as though the cloisters of Lincoln’s Inn were as free 
from Liberalism as the so-called cells at Littlemore. It is an 
undoubted fact that with two or three exceptions none of 
the barristers who practise within the Bar in the Court of 
Chancery have declared themselves supporters of the Liberal 
party. Some alarm was therefore naturally felt when the fall of 
Lord Westbury seemed to involve the elevation to the wool- 
sack of the present Attorney-General. It was admitted on all 
hands that although Sir Robert Collier would in that event 
become nominally the Attorney-General, he would require 
much assistance in the discharge of the principal duties de- 
volving upon the law officers of the Crown, and it was felt 
that the necessary help could not be given by any member of 
the Bar holding a seat in the House of Commons. It is true 
that looking outside the walls of Parliament the office of 
Solicitor-General might have been conferred upon the present | 
Vice-Chancellor of the Court of Chancery in the County | 
Palatine of Lancaster (Mr. William Milbourne James, Q.C.), | 
whose cultivated mind, sound judgment, and earnest Liberalism | 
would have eminently justified the choice, but here a difficulty | 
agwin arose in consequence of this gentleman not being in | 
Parliament. The acceptance by Lord Cranworth of the | 
Chancellorship has postponed for the present the practical | 
inconvenience of the situation, but his great age, while it | 








servatism of which we speak. 

The movement which Sir Robert Peel inaugurated, and 
which justified in some measure Mr. Disraeli’s language 
when he spoke of the life of his great Parliamentary opponent 
as ‘‘a great appropriation clause,” appealed with great force 
to the lawyers. In fact for the last twenty years Liberal 
Conservatism has been the political creed of the Bar—a creed 
in accordance with which a man may boast of having taken 
a part in all the recent triumphs in the cause of social and 
religious reform, while, at the same time, he is conscious that 
he does not possess any of the instincts which promoted these 
results—a creed which it would be as difficult to define as to 
fill up the pages in Mr. Rogers’ Blank Bible. Sir Robert Peel 
himself had Liberal instincts, and so have those of his disciples, 
to whom we now look as our true leaders for the future. 
But we think that it must be candidly admitted that one 
effect of the career and policy of Sir Robert Peel was to 
weaken political good faith, and to disturb the landmarks 
which divide the two great parties in the country without 
producing an honest harmony of thought. For twenty years 
past educated Liberals have been occupied in forming, and 


‘renewing from time to time, a truce with their political 


opponents—a truce which is as hollow as the feeble union 
of the Evangelical Alliance, aud is productive of indifference, 
aud not of peace. ‘The effect of this view, in accordance 
with which every Tory is a disguised Whig, and every Whig 
areal Tory, has been felt throughout the country. It has 
had peculiar force in the Universities and at the Bar. It is 
painful to find how little interest the leading juniors at the 
Bar, who represent the growth of opinion during the period 
of which we are speaking, take in political questions, and to 
observe the absence in them as a class of all real earnestness 
upon the topics of the day—-social, political, and religious. 
While this is the case we need not wonder at the absence of 
leading Liberal lawyers in the House of Commons. We 
would not, however, wish our readers to suppose that 
this unfortunate state of affairs is chronic in the ans of 
Court, or that it is likely to continue. The Bar have noble 
aspirations, and a genuine enthusiasm outside the walls of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple is not without its influence 
within. Those who have watched the political horizon have 
not failed to observe during the last few years a growing 
honesty of purpose and genuineness of conviction in public 
men, which will, we believe, in a short time develop in some 
very comprehensive schemes of reform in Church and State. 
It is impossible for one great question to agitate the minds of 
the people without the contagion spreading. Earnestness in 


brings with it the valuable experience of a life unusually full | ove branch of thought strengthens the character and har- 


of change and honour, warns us that we must not rely on | monizes one’s instincts. We have recently seen a hearty and 
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genuine sympathy manifested by the younger members of the 
Bar upon the question of the abolition of University Tests, 
and on other subjects connected with the free expression of 
opinion in matters of religious belief, and we trust and be- 
lieve that a few years hence we shall not be compelled, 
as it were, to advertise for genuine Liberal barristers. We 
are glad to sce that at the present General Election the dis- 
inclination to accept the candidature of young men has been 
greatly modified. 

Returning to the subject with which we started, is it not 
unreasonable to confine the choice of law officers of the Crown 
to sitting members of the House of Commons? No offices 
ought to be more entirely free than these from the clap-trap 
of the hustings. At the same time, inasmuch as their duties 
frequently involve grave questions of State policy, we think 
it is well that the Attorney and Solicitor-General should have 
seats in the Legislature, and bear the responsibility attached 
to such a position. If they had ex officio seats as members of 
the Government of the day, the difficulty which at present 
exists, and which occasionally drives an inferior man into the 
front of the profession, would be obviated. This plan would 
also have another great advantage. It would gradually tend 
to break down the habit of making judicial appointments from 
the ranks of mediocre Parliamentary supporters, and thus the 
highest posts in the profession of the law would be thrown 
open to the men whose voices are most frequently heard in 
the Court of Chancery or the Exchequer Chamber, rather 
than to those who can best confuse a jury or most blindly obey 
the Ministerial whip. 





THE EMPEROR’S PLAN FOR ALGERIA. 


T is a pity, for the Emperor’s own sake, that he has confined 
his memoir on Algeria to a circle of distinguished officials. 
The few extracts which have been published go further to 
justify Ceesarism than all his elaborate apology for the founder 
of that evil régime. Spending only six weeks in the vast 
dependency, hurried from point to point, surrounded by offi- 
cials interested in maintaining abuses, meeting only Arabs 
previously tutored by the officials, unacquainted with any native 
tongue, and reserved alike by self-culture and the influence 
of his position, the native shrewdness of the Imperial adven- 
turer has overcome all difficulties, and penetrated to the very 
heart of Algerine institutions. He finds there under the 
varnish of European civilization all the evils which beset the 
Asiatic dependencies of European States, and he suggests a 
radical reform. Emperor, he, like all emperors, regards his 
subjects as pretty much on a level, placed so infinitely below 
himself that caste tyranny seems to him shocking—an op- 
pression of ants by mites ; Jacobin, he is not afraid to introduce 
a revolutionary change, and one most opposed to all the in- 
stincts of the officials through whom he nevertheless must 
work. The Algerines, it is evident, like all French subjects, 
are suffering from the disease of administration. They are 
governed to death till, like the inhabitants of Hindostan 
Proper, under the system which prevailed till it disappeared 
in a universal massacre, no man dare spit without a written 
permission on a properly stamped receipt. In a single province, 
inhabited by a race who will endure any caprice of tyranny 
as they endure the lightning, but who detest interference— 
the one evil of authority from which Mussulman countries 
are free—more than Englishmen do, he found one pre- 
fect, a secretary-general, four councillors of the prefecture, 
six deputies, 33 paymasters, 46 directors of domains, 15 
inspectors of forests, 60 engineers of public works, 15 
inspectors of civil buildings, 79 land surveyors employed by 
the State, and about 100 minor officials, each with his little 
sphere of authority, each lording it over some section of the 
Arab community, each interfering with some department or 


| the Mussulman feeling in European plirase, stark naked. Ag 
Frenchman he was forbidden to exercise or suffer private 
justice, yet as Arab he was compelled to travel sometimes 
twelve hundred miles—the statement is Napoleon’s—to reach 
the Court entitled to redress his wrong, and when there found 
himself liable to the frequently arbitrary action of a military 
tribunal of which he had never heard. All this while, above 
and around him were the sheiks, with no powers of redress, 
but unlimited right of worry, the officials of domains, 
of forests, and of revenue, and a complete organization 
of minute prefectures able to carry out every order from 
above, but bound to refer every appeal from below back to 
the central authority. Justice was slow and distant, yet 
punishment irresistible, property sacred as against him, yet 
not respected in his person, the Koran despised in the 
tribunals, yet appealed to in proclamations as proof that 
Islam ought to obey the infidel. He was in fact in the 
position of a native of India before the reign of Lord William 
Bentinck, with these two radical differences. The essential 
principle of British administration, under all circumstances, 
and in all places except the military garrisons, is to let the 
population alone, to consider everything lawful which is not 
forbidden by law, and leave wrongs unredressed rather than 
compel the people to do right by preventive order. The 
essential principle of French administration is the duty of 
organizing society, of regarding everything as prohibited unless 
it is allowed, of interfering with a hundred rights rather than 
allow the possibility of an unpunished wrong. We need not 
tell Englishmen which system is the more endurable, and in 
all that concerns social freedom, his right to travel or sit, 
to work or starve, to fight or endure, the Arab is to the Eng- 
lishman what the Englishman is to a Bavarian or inhabitant 
of the Tyrol. Then, under the British régime, the native 
religion was respected to the point of injustice. The pro- 
perty of a native and his family, his paternal rights, and his 
claim to a dozen wives, were alike respected, his ceremonials 
and his religious exemptions considered sacred. If he gave 
land to a temple, the land was released from tax for ever. If 
justice could not be satisfied without cross-questioning his 
wife, justice went undone; if a will were contrary to the 
Shasters, the will was set aside; if a Hindoo chose to 
worship an obscene figure, the figure was exempted by 
statute from the law of decorum. Of all hostile civiliza- 
tions the two least likely to clash were the English and the 
Hindoo, and a buffer was introduced between them in the shape 
of exaggerated toleration. Of all civilizations the two most 
likely to jar were the French and the Mussulman, and the 
buffer was contemptuously and with a kind of philosophical 
malice thrown aside. Ina hundred years consequently the 
natives of India, outnumbering the Europeans in the proportion 
of 5,000 to one, have rebelled only once, and that rebellion was 
subdued; in thirty years the Arabs, only ten to one of the French- 
men, have rebelled once in four years, and the insurrection is 
chronic still. 

The Emperor proposes to remedy all this by four great 
reforms and a dozen smaller measures. In the first place, the 
land of the natives is to be secured to them after their national 
mode, and exempted from seizure except by order of the 
Emperor, an equivalent for the Indian exemption except 
under legislative Act. Secondly, all religious questions, 
divorce, marriage, and inheritance, are, as in India, to be 
decided according to native law, and as far as possible by the 
Mussulman Cadis. ‘Thirdly, every Arab is to be eligible to 
every office, military as well as civil, a length to which the 
English in India, as we think from cowardice, but as many 
believe from wise caution, have never ventured to go. Fourthly, 
the evil of usury, which in India produced the Sonthal 
rebellion, and was the main cause of the popular rising in 
Behar, is in Algeria to be met by the Jaw which pacified the 











other of civil life. He found land belonging to the people | Sonthals, the exemption of movable property from seizure 


assumed by the State at will, the population governed by under process for debt. 


French bureaus, the régime of equality in full force on the 
side of authority, powerless on the side of the subject 
population. No Arab was considered a Frenchman, had any 
right to office or claim to military appointment, could keep 
his land or demand the protection of the ordinary tribunals. 
Yet because he was Arab he could not claim the privilege 
which in Asiatic opinion compensates for oppression—could 
not maintain his tribal rights, or appeal to his own sheik, or 
claim the protection of his exceptional religious law. As an 


The privilege of the harem is 
to be respected, the power of the sheiks rebuilt, the native 
members of the municipalities to be increased one-third, 
the local courts to be empowered to do justice, the taxes 
to be fixed for ten years, prisons for Mussulmans to be 
separate, the chiefs to be treated as nobles, and natives 
to be addressed by the officials with decent courtesy. These 
| engeorements made, the military centres are to be reduced 
to three—an immense boon, enabling natives to keep at a 
[distance from them—the idea of fortifications is to be 











Arab he was subjected to the Bureaux Arabes, where yet as! abandoned, and the army is to be thrown as far as possible 
Arab he was treated, the Emperor says, with abruptness and | forward upon the dangerous frontier. Finally, a small sepoy 
contempt, while as Frenchman his law was set aside, his | army is to be organized, after a “ Regular” fashion, and sup- 
religion held of no account, his wife compelled to give ported by the friendly tribes after the “ Irregular” one, and 
evidence in open court with unveiled face, that is, to express | the French army in Algeria reduced from 90,000 to 46,000 
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men. In short the Indian system, subject always to the 
differences between the dominant civilizations, is to be 
adopted entire, as the only remedy for the evils which those 
dull, far-seeing eyes have discovered in Algeria. A greater 
compliment to the British administration of India never was 
paid, and it will be the more valuable if it proves, as we 
believe it will prove, that the Emperor’s Algerine scheme is 
altogether original. He may have studied the Punjabee 
system, but there are differences of detail which, to our 
minds, satisfactorily prove that the keenest ruler in Europe 
has, by the power of thought and study, arrived at the con- 
clusions which, under somewhat similar circumstances, it has 
cost us nearly a century to discover aad to apply. 

Will the new plan succeed? We think not. Fairly 
applied, the principles laid down by Napoleon would no 
doubt result in producing a settled, money-getting, and con- 
tented population in the great centres, surrounded on all 
sides by tribes neither hostile nor friendly, governed in all 
small matters by their own chiefs, and in all great affairs by 
the Emperor or his more immediate agents. That would be 
a comparatively peaceful, though by no means progressive 
society, the European influence just sufficing to arrest the 
possibility of a fresh native development or a great native 
career. But we cannot conceive a great body of French 
officials giving his scheme a fair trial. They must inter- 
fere, must reduce “anarchy” into “ order,” incident into 
system, independence into organization, or they will feel 
helpless imbeciles, men who are wilfully tolerating an un- 
civilized system of society. They will obey specific orders of 
course, but the major part of life cannot be included in 
orders, and whatever is not included, they, supported as they 
are by irresistible force, will sooner or later begin to regulate. 
A French prefect, with all his faults and his merits, cannot be 
a ltoman, could no more bear to surrender one accused only 
of a crime against local law than to release Barabbas who had 
breken an imperial) statute, would rather send his legionaries 
into the crowd than do anything so atrociously inconsistent 
with equal and logical justice. Nor can he, on the other 
hand, be an Englishman, and tell the Arab that so long as he 
breaks no law he may make a saint or a beast of himself in 
any way he approves, may trade and grow rich as he pleases, 
write what he likes, say what he thinks, and talk treason 
till his hearers tire of applause and his rulers of kindly sar- 
easm, He wants to govern and guide him for the subject’s 
good and the gratification of his own logical instincts, and he 
will govern and guide him, emperors notwithstanding, till 
the Arab springs once more at his throat. The plan de- 
vised for Algeria to be successful needs one large addition, 
the introduction of Arab officials under an Arab prefect, and 
unless we greatly misread him Napoleon still intends this 
addition to be made, and Abd-el-Kader, Emir, prophet, prisoner, 
and favoured guest of the Tuileries, to be the first Arab 
entrusted with the creation of the new order of things. 








THE ROMANCE OF AN ELECTION. 

FPMIERE is cherished somewhere amidst the secret romance of 
most Englishmen’s minds a purely romantic conception of 

a political election as a great expression of popular sentiment, 
of grateful trust and hearty reverence conceived by the people 
for the person of some one whom they delight to honour, In 
fact an election is one of the few surviving modes in which large 
masses of men can, if they will, bring their feelings of respect or 
repulsion to a bright picturesque focus on asingle prominent figure ; 
and of course the possibilities of the case, rarely as they are prac- 
tically realized, are not lost upon novelists who love to appeal to 
the political idealism which lingers, in spite of the vulgar experi- 
ence of life, at the bottom of most Englishmen’s hearts, and 
connect it with the other coloured dreams of youthful imagi- 
nations. ‘Thus, which of the generation which read Coningsby, 
‘in the salad days when he was green in judgment,’ but trem- 
bled with hopeful presentiments of a possible and similar glory 
when he came to that magnificent surprise awaiting Coningsby 
when, one evening during a general election, he suddenly 
stumbles in an evening paper on his own name, proposed to 
the electors as that of their future member for Dartford ? 
What lad does not rejoice in the total discomfiture of the 
corrupt and insolent Rigby sneaking away from the election,— 
in that ‘‘ car covered with satin and blue ribbons, and drawn by 
six beautiful grey horses, caparisoned in Coningsby’s colours, and 
ridden by postilions whose very whips were blue and white,” and 
in the picture of the enraptured electors hanging on Coningsby’s 
eloquent accents when he delivers his (wholly unprepared) speech, 
and moved almost to tears at the prospect of a permanent electoral 





tie between themselves and the young ‘Fory prophet, while the 
waving banners, the triumphal music, the baleonies crowded wit't 
fair ladies, and containing the exquisite form of Edith Millbank, 
enhance the glory of the moment with all the romantic accessorics 
of pictorial honour? Everybody knows that this sort of thing is 
not life; that if Coningsby was elected in that way it was not 
because the people believed in him as a creed, but because they 
were overcome by the vulgar worship of rank or the fear of Mr. 
Millbank’s wrath if they opposed his nominee. Again, most likely 
when Coningsby reached the scene of action he was hot and dusty, 
and quite without gorgeous ideas, or perhaps he stammered out 
his acknowledgments in a few platitudes rendered more depressing 
by a mizzling rain, and was feebly cheered by a wet and dejected 
crowd. However it may have been, we know too well that the true 
romantic conception of an election is even more, usually much 
more, unlike the reality than the romantic conception of love or 
war. Yet there has been one election already, and that in the un- 
romantic regions of Lambeth, in which more of these ideal rain- 
bow colours were united than is at all common on human hust- 
ings. We do not mean of course that it was precisely in its 
outward features a poetical scene. ‘The six greys and the satin- 
covered car were nowhere visible ; the open carriage in which Mr. 
Ilughes was seated with his family was not even so splendid as that 
in which the great but hapless Mr. Cox displayed himself to the un- 
bedimmed gaze of Finsbury electors, much less as the magic car of 
Coningsby, nor had balconies full of richly dressed ladies been ob- 
served hanging upon the eloquent candidate's lips. Alderman James 
Clarke Lawrence, who, though defeated himself, had the generosity 
to congratulate the electors on their choice, was not an effective 
substitute for Mr. Rigby, with his check-mated malignity and evil 
scowl. Voters from the New Cut did not look quite so pictu- 
resque as even “ Magog Wrath and Bully Bluck.” ‘Then Mr, 
Hughes is something more than twenty-three, and it cannot be 
maintained that he conquered the love and reverence of the electors 
by a single speech. Yet after duly subtracting all these elements 
of romance, enough remained in this election,—which is far from 
frequently the case,—to recall the ideal election of our youth, and 
show that all the elements in that fancy picture are not mere 
shadows of idealistic dreams. 

For in this case there really was that frank, half-tender, and loyal 
personal relation between the member and his constituents which 
is the favourite dream of ‘Tory novelists, but the actual reality 
with neither Tories nor Liberals. Mr. Hughes lived, we believe, 
for some years at one period of his life almost amongst London 
working men, in constant and close social intercourse with many 
of the leaders of co-operative labour and of the most powerful 
Trades’ Unions. ‘This has evidently given a touch of personal pride 
and loyalty to the sentiment of many of his new constituents towards 
their member, and of affectionate warmth and trust to his reci- 
procal feelings towards them. Instead of standing to them in that 
relation of mere abstract political agreement which is the strongest 
and best tie now practically connecting members with their con- 
stituents, Mr. Hughes evidently held something of a much nearer, 
more confidential, and more picturesque relationship to his lead- 
ing constituents. His principal committee-room at the “ Rifle” 
tavern on Tuesday was a most lively and unique scene. There is 
always life in an English contested election, and, whatever the 
motive which brings volunteers into the service, while they remain 
in it they are apt to identify themselves tolerably heartily with the 
cause they adopt. But it is rare to see so perfectly equal and 
eager a sympathy between volunteers of all stations in life as 
there was in Mr. Ilughes’ committee-room. With 200 unpaid 
canvassers among the working men, comprehending some of evi- 
dently great organizing ability who were consulted deferentially by 
their superiors in mere social station, and seemed quite equal to their 
position, there was a freshness of enjoyment in the contribution of 
each to the work of the hour, a spontaneousness of enthusiasm 
about the whole affair, which could not but contrast strongly with 
the paid agent’s steady superintendence in most other committee- 
rooms. As hour after hour the volunteers came in from the 
different polling booths with their news, dark or bright, of Mr. 
IIughes’s prospect of heading the poll, and contributed their 
items to the common fund with the manner of men who were 
partners and not subordinates in the contest, one felt that this was 
indeed an election conducted on the co-operative principle, in which 
all expected to share the reward of success. At every announcement 
of a gain on Mr. Doulton the hearty cheering which broke forth 
from all parts of the room was thoroughly refreshing. Once, atone 
o'clock, there was an awful and as it turned out, true rumour that 
a miscalculation had been made, and that Mr. Hughes was 100 
behind Mr. Doulton instead of before him. The next half hour 
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was grave and anxious, and the jokes which usually filled the 
minutes of suspense were: themselves suspended. ut at the 
next announcement the mistake hal not only been repaired, but 
a real gain of some additional hundrel votes had to be announced 
beyond the nominal figure of the last previous hour, and then the 
joy was tumultuous. Individuals engaged in solemn acts of beef 
and beer stopped with full mouths to add their inarticulate sounds 
to the general cheering, and even a working terrier who had found 
his. way into the committee-room by mistake, wagged his rather 
elementary tail in high delight at the situation. The moment was 
one so well calculated to relax the usual reserve of Englishmen 
that a neighbourly working man who highly approved of the 
sentiments we had been heard to utter, confided to us on the spot 
a copy of avery respectable electioneering poem in favour of **Tom 
Brown,” on the merits of which we fraternized as heartily as if it 
had been contributed by the Poet Laureate. Indeed we doubt if 
that eminent person could have produced as good an expression 
of the sort of mutual respect and warm feeling which united the 
candidate and his constituents :— 


“ Youna LAMBETH TO OLD Tom. 


That when Tom Brown begins to 


When first you came among us, 
fight, 


And show'd your brave old face, 





We little thought a month would 
make 
You foremost in the race ; 
For we knew, and blushed to 
know it, 
That here, in days of yore, 
The wily dodge did much, Tom, 
The money bags did more, 
That he who'd hire every cab 
And post on every wall, 
Though wrestling with a better man 
Was sure to ‘win the fall:’ 
And they told us that you scorned 
a trick, 


He surely means to win. 
And you said wo may be beat, 
friends, 
But let’s do what we can, 
And if Lambeth sees I'm worithy, 
Then Lambeth I'm your man, 


Now it’s not alone your book, Tom, 
Straightforward, pure, and true, 
Nor your firm and kindly look 
Tom, 
Have won our hearts to you, 
Nor yet alone that in the fight 
You've fearless been and strong, 
To help the poor man to his right, 





And that to make things worse, 
A lifetime spent in noble deeds, 
Had left a lightish purse, 
So wo thought you'd make a speech 
or two 
(And then politely yield), 
Just to let some cheaper borough 
know 
That you were in the field, 


To strive against the wrong, 
Nor yet that you are one of those 
Who've calmed our stupid fears, 
And taught Old England she may 
trust 
Her unpaid Volunteers. 
Those count for much I know, Tom; 
But there’s something stronger 
too— 
You've TRUSTED us—and so, Tom— 
We'll show that we trust you. 
Lambeth, 7 July, 1865.” 


But wo soon saw from your firm- 
set foot, 
And the square cut of your chin, 


This really expresses strongly the old British ideal of the relation 
between a member and his constituents. 

But it was when four o'clock approached, and loud cheering 
approached the committee-room with it, announcing the arrival of 
the member—as he might then be called—in a carriage with his 
family from outlying districts, that the election came nearest to the 
ideal of one’s childhood. Every one crowded round Mr. Hughes, 
whose face was radiant with that rare pleasure that has in it no alloy, 
and the adjournment to the hustings was a popular ovation. ‘There 
might be seen the popular member and the unpopular member 
vying with each other in the etiquettes of the occasion, to the great 
satisfaction of the crowd who thereby got time for epigrammatic 
remarks, and there also the pale face of the rejected candidate, who 
bore his defeat with sufficient manliness, looming large in the back- 
ground, Struggling women volunteered various scraps of valuable 
information as to the merits of the different members, and when 
Mr. Hughes at last came forward, amid enthusiastic cheering, 
and the sunlight fell upon his frank and pleasant face, and 
audible remarks were heard commenting with even greater 
emphasis on his personal attractions than on his political promise, 
it was not by any means so unlike that poetical form of elec- 
tion pictured in Coningsby as real life usually is. Then there 
was the unpopular member, Mr. Doulton, who only spoke for one 
minute, which minute was embittered to him by the elevation of 
a pole, crowned with bread and onions, by way of reproach 
for some remark he was rumoured to have made that 15s. a week 
was quite enough to support a working man’s family in plenty 
Doulton’s nose 


—of vegetables. The onions approached Mr. 


at one time very closely, and no doubt the odour strengthened 


him in his determination to postpone his remarks to the 
morrow. Then Mr. Lawrence spoke, but in his case a big 








key, symbolical of lock-outs, was elevatel above the heads of | 


the crowd, which appearel to have as depressing a moral effect 
upon his spirits as if he | ] 


iad been locked out from his own 
workshops. Mr, Haig, the ¢ cumlidate, on tl 
oceasion did not show. He had 
curing cabs to drive imaginary Haigites to the poll, which cabs 


yuservative this 


exhausted his energies in pro- 


stood in long files, despising fares, and making holiday at Mr. 
Haig’s expense. It had been much the same, we fear, with his 
bills. The driver of a donkey-cart heavily laden with his bills 
was observed on the previous day to be indulging in a little panto- 
mime on his own account. He stuck the bills honestly, but he 
neutralized their moral effect by putting the reins of the donkey- 
cart into the hands of a monkey, and adorning the hinder parts of 
the donkey with a sort of impromptu paper crinoline, manufactured 
of Mr. Haig’s recommendations to the electors to vote for that 
distinguished man. No doubt such treacheries as these, and those 
of which Mr. Haig disburdened himself on Wednesday at the 
declaration of the poll, had entered like iron ints his soul, and 
he disappointed us on this occasion by not entering an appearance. 
The comic element, needful to bring fully out the romantic side 
of the election, was nevertheless contributed by him throughout 
the day. It added effect to all the declarations of the state of the 
poll to see such numbers as ‘ Haig, 450,” after ‘Hughes, 4,960,” and 
it was evident that Mr. Haig was cherished in the background of 
everybody's mind as a cheering and grotesque image to fall back 
upon during temporary distress. 

On the whole, we never saw a popular election so near the 
romantic type as that at Lambeth, so much true warmth of feeling 
between the people and their member, so frank and outspoken a 
trust on his side, so frank and hearty a loyalty on theirs. It may 
be said that such relations do not ensure Parliamentary success. 
Surely not, but they ensure the true representation of the people 
in a sense very different from that in which the term is ordinarily 
used. ‘The success of the new member as a counsellor and legis- 
lator depends no doubt on a very different class of qualities than 
those which excite and justify the enthusiasm of a constituency. 
The former will depend on Mr. Hughes’s own intellectual strength 
and exertions. But it is something to know that English working 
men have at least one representative who lives in their hearts as well 
as in their intellectual sympathies, who can speak for them as one 
with authority, and not as either a capitalist or a newspaper 


scribe. 


DR. PRITCHARD. 
| R. PRITCITARD has, we believe, added one more crime to the 
) three of which he has been proved guilty, and the fourth of 
which he is reasonably suspected. Actuated apparently by a belief 
not unfrequent among profligates that mankind is less horri- 
fied by a murder prompted by illicit love than by a murder com- 
mitted for money, he has, it is said, acknowledged that he murdered 
his wife for love of the servant-girl Mary M’Leod, but denied that 
he killed his mother-in-law at all, alleging that he put aconite into 
her opiate after her decease. ‘The idea of that strange statement 
must be that she died a natural death, and that he only endea- 
youred to forge appearances leading to the suspicion of suicide, and 
the answer is the simple one that he informed Mr. ‘Taylor and the 
Registrar that she died of gastric fever. It is nearly impossible to 
read the body of evidence produced at the trial,—evidence fitting 
together as if it had been prepared by Edgar Poe as material for 
one of his ghastly stories,--and not believe that the man now 
under sentence of death had been guilty from the lowest of motives 
of two deliberate murders, both committed in a stupidly subtle 
way. So vulgar indeed was the motive and so clumsy the means 
adopted, that the case would not be worth notice outside a police 
report but for a specialty in the character of the criminal,—a cold, 
persevering cruclty which suggests a temper common enough 
among Asiatics, but happily rare in Great Britain, the tempera- 
ment which creates in observers a doubt whether a soul can be a 
universal possession. Dr. Pritchard is not in the least like one of 
the celebrated poisoners, all of whom appear to have been 
moved secondarily by an evil delight in the exercise of a 
ghastly power, by a savage pride in feeling that they moved 
in society, unregarded and unsuspected, yet dispensing decrees of 
life and death. In almost all the old cases recorded, as in that of 
Catherine Wilson a few years ago, and of the Swedish pastor 
recently arrested, they will be found to have committed some 
murders without any visible motive, except either the lust of crime 
as crime which is said to haunt the irredeemably evil, or, as we 
believe, from delight in the exercise of their supreme power over 
human life. Dr. Pritchard was one of the last men to have 
committed a dangerous crime without the hope of direct advan- 
tage to himself. Gentle, and almost soft in manner, very in- 
dustrious, and in a small way learned, a man who read every- 
thing, wrote a great deal, and connected himself whenever he 
could with scientific societies, somewhat popular, very ready with 
expressions of endearment, and very seductive to ignorant girls, 


he seems to us one of those men to whom an obstacle always 


scnrreeneene a 
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presents itself as something to be at once swept away. Te pro- 
bably did not hate his wife, who was much attached to him, and 
interfered very reluctantly even with his amours, keeping Mary 
M’Leod in the house, for instance, after she knew of her relation 
to her master; and he certainly did not hate Mrs. ‘Taylor, who, the 
witnesses say, ‘‘ adored him,” who lent him money, and tried in 
every way to facilitate his path. But he was in debt, not only to 
her, but to tradesmen, his practice, diminished by a suspicion to 
which we shall hereafter refer, did not pay, and the only windfall 
to which he could look was asum of 2,000/. belonging to Mrs. 
Taylor, and, as he knew, to be inherited by his wife. Upon that 
money his thoughts closed with that senseless, overmastering crave 
so infrequent in Europe, so constantly pleaded in defence by the 
natives of Asia. 

It was not. very easy money to get, for two lives stood in the 
way, and it was essential that the elder of them should die before 
the younger, as otherwise the legacy would not devolve, but revert 
to Mrs. Taylor's husband. Still it was possible to get it, if only 
he cared nothing for human life, and to temperaments such as his, 
in which the conscience seems non-existent rather than dead, and 
there is none of that instinct of sympathy which occasionally takes 
its place, life is no more an obstacle than distance or any physi- 
cal difliculty—is only an impediment to be very cautiously re- 
moved, Moreover, it is in a high degree probable that he had not 
to overcome that first horror of taking life which seems to affect 
even animals, who have to be trained to do it. Two years before 
an inquest had been held in his house over which the police looked 
singularly gloomy, and about which very pertinent questions were 
put to Dr. Pritchard. <A servant-girl was burnt to death in her 
room under circumstances which showed that she was either drunk 
to insensibility or had been heavily drugged, and in either case it 
was hard to account either for the cause of the fire or Dr. Prit- 
chard's ignorance of its existence. It was suspected then, and in 
Glasgow it is fuliy believed now, that Dr. Pritchard had some 
secret reason for silencing this girl, probably her demands for 
money, drugged her, and then set fire to the room, trusting, as it 
proved rightly, that the death would be attributed to helpless in- 
toxication. ‘The act in its calculated cruelty was at all events in 
accord with the nature subsequently revealed. Te determined ap- 
parently in November last to kill the two women, and being by no 
means a bold man, strong in will rather than in nerves, and accus- 
tomed as a surgeon to drugs, he selected poison. Ife seems to have been 
puzzled at first which to employ, and purchased a most extraordinary 
array, two ounces of tartar emetic and five and a half of tincture 
of aconite, and unusual quantities of strychnine, conium (hemlock), 
laudanum, and digitalis, and at last decided on antimony, and we 
believe for this reason. The great symptom produced by the 
employment of antimony is sickness, and he had resolved to account 
for Mrs. Taylor's death as that of a secret drunkard—an idea 
suggested by her use of opium—and of his wife by gastrie fever 
during the first months of pregnancy. Mrs. Taylor was accordingly 
summoned to attend her daughter, an] the poisoning commenced, 
antimony being mixed in everything daughter and mother ate. 
The mixing was usually effected, it would seem, with artistic care, 
but the murderer grew impatient, and sometimes gave a dose so 
large that the servants who tasted the food complained of its effects. 
The blunder gives a curious insight into the defective intellect of 


the man, or what we have called his stupid subtlety. He had brain | 


enough to calculate the advantage of administering the poison 
through other hands, but yet forgot to reckon the chance of the 
servants tasting the articles as they passed through their hands. 
For three weeks the poisonings went on simultaneously, to the hor- 
rible torture of both women, Dr. Pritchard continuing all the while 
most affectionate in manner, sleeping calmly every night by his 


wife till he found her a corpse, and then pretending not to know | 


she was dead. At the end of the three weeks, if our theory of his 
motive is correct, he was startled by his wife’s increasing illness 
and the old lady’s tenacity of life into a fear that the younger 
might die first, and accordingly dropped into Mrs. ‘Taylor's 
opiate—Batley’s solution, the most dangerous of all, because 
it does not give headaches —five or six drops of tincture of 
aconite, and she died. He then increased the dose of antimony 


to his wife, bearing her torture with a face of sincere sympathy | 


for three weeks more, once or twice administering mercury in a 
poisonous shape, but usually relying on doses of antimony so 
large that ten grains were after death extracted from her body. 
In each case he, as an additional precaution, called in a con- 
sulting physician ; in each he told the previously arranged lies 
about Mrs. Taylor's habit of drink and his wife's fever, and in 
each the doctor went away unsatisfied, Dr. Cowan “ puzzled,” as 


but in neither meeting with any serious obstacle. Indeed but for 
his stupid subtlety in sending the husband of his first victim to 
ask Dr. Paterson for a certificate of the cause of death instead 
of issuing one himself he might have escaped, if not unsuspected, 
at least without detection. 

It will be seen that we leave ont the evidence as to Mary 
M'Leod, as well as the criminal’s own statement, and we do it 
deliberately. There is not to our minds a particle of evidence 
that Dr. Pritchard killed his wife for the sake of his mis- 
tress. ‘The wife, in the first place, was no obstacle to the grati- 
fication of his passion, the girl admitting in court that she had 
submitted to him repeatedly, that he had won her with trinkets, 
and that she thought his promise of marriage to her mere jesting. 
To have married her would have sacrificed at once his practice 
and his social position, and Dr. Pritchard was the last man to 
have done either. Moreover, that idea in no way accounts for 
the death of Mrs. Taylor, who was summoned in order to be 
killed, and who could not have preveuted a subsequent marriage 
with the housemaid, even if she had made the attempt, which, 
believing as she did in her son-in-law, she was by no means certain 
to do. No, the single feature in the whole case which separates it 
from the crimes of every day is the intellectual cruelty of the 
murderer, the marvellous coldness of heart which could induce 
him to protract through six weeks a scene of daily agony—to kill 
a wife with whom he had lived in amity for fifteen years, and whom 
he probably did not dislike, by repeated shocks of pain; to bear 
a daily spectacle of suffering inflicted by himself without emotion, 
or feeling, or fear, or even a sense of weariness. Such calmness is 
common enough among Hindoos, who, though far from cruel, 
have an incapacity for sympathy, but is exeessively rare among 
Englishmen, exists, we imagine, only in men on whose natures 
culture has superinduced an artificial self-restraint, which sup- 
presses the good equally with the evil emotion, and leaves the 
mind subject to overset only from physical impulses. Exactly the 
same kind of restraint was displayed at the trial, the wretched 
criminal throughout the five days watching the jury as he must 
have watched his victims, observing patiently and with no 
apparent emotion the effect of each morsel of evidence. It was 
only when observation ceased to be necessary, and the judge pro- 
nounced his doom, that the will released its hold over the nerves, 
and the unhappy man fainted away. ‘There seems no reason 
either to hope for or to expect a commutation of the capital 
punishment. If that sentence is ever just, it is when a criminal 
deliberately takes by torture a life entrusted to his charge ; if it 
is ever expedient it is when a surgeon misuses the almost un- 
limited power we are compelled to entrust to his hands, 





MR. GLADSTONE AND OXFORD. 
[From A CorRESPONDENT.] 

WO articles have appeared during this week—one in the 
Morning Star, one in the Times—which express an opinion 

that is certainly at work among the Liberal electors for Oxford, 
and which may lead some of them to withhold their votes from Mr. 
Gladstone. The opinion formally propounded in the Star is that 
the country ought to congratulate itself if Mr. Gladstone is freed 
from the obligations which his Oxford connection impeses upon 
his intellect as a man and his conduct as a statesman. The 7imes 
| does not go so far. It thinks that the young men of England would 
suffer if one so distinguished for culture were rejected. But it 
intimates very distinctly that Mr. Gladstone himself would be a 





| freer man. 
There is much plausibility in these assertions; there is an 
obvious truth in them. But it is, we think, a half truth, one 
| which must mislead any who act upon it. ‘That Mr. Gladstone 
| has two sides to his mind, that he is the financier as well as the 
' scholar, and that his temper inclines sometimes in one of these 
| directions, sometimes in the other, every one must perceive. ‘That 
‘he has the common feelings of the day respecting the toleration of 
| religious differences, and that he is also a strong Churchman, liable 
to be influenced by divines who urge that the support of certain 
' measures of repression is necessary to the preservation of that 
character, is equally evident. But suppose he were wholly a 
| financicr—suppose he merely represented the sentiments of South 
Lancashire —would England be the gainer? Does she want mere 
financiers according to the conceptions of her middle class? Ias 
not the freedom of trade, the elevation of finance, come from the 
influence which has been exerted over the middle class by the 
student or thinking class? Was not Mr. (ila lstone regarded as a 
‘‘romancer” in figures by many of those who now boast of his 


he says, Dr. Paterson convinced that poisoning was going on, | wonderful budgets? Suppose be were wholly subjected—or as 
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much subjected as such a man could be —to commercial influences, 
might not enlightened commercial men have great cause to regret 
the change ? 

Whatever would be the case with them, the labouring class, of 
which he has begun to be the efficient and recognized advocate, 
would certainly be the sufferer. Oxford has no prejudices against 
them, however little it may understand them. ‘That they should 
be left to the mere philanthropy of Churchmen or of scholars 
would be no doubt a great calamity, an injury to their growth 
and manliness; that they should be left to the mercy of the 
mercantile and shopkeeping class would be a fate which they 
would deprecate more, and which the country at large ought to 
deprecate. Mr. Gladstone represents imperfectly—still he does 
represent—the union of the two influences, the blending of the 
lettered with the mercantile character. From the combination of 
these the working class has everything to hope; if they are 
separated and become hostile, we hardly know from which it has 
most to fear. ‘ 

The danger to religious toleration from Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford 
habits is of course more present than these considerations to the 
minds of those who wish that he may no longer represent the 
University. Mr. Gladstone, it will be said, would have voted 
differently on Mr. Géschen’s motion respecting tests if this bias 
were removed. It may be so. But there is something to set off 
for the other side on this question also. Middle-class toleration 
goes a certain way. That class is largely leavened with Pro- 
testant Dissenters, so for them it and its representatives demand 
much freedom; too much they cannot demand. But in all 
questions respecting Roman Catholics, in most questions respecting 
the liberty of those within the pale of the English Church, they 
are not inclined to be tolerant, but to be exacting and partial. 
Though Oxford threw out Sir Robert Peel for supporting the 
Roman Catholic claims, Mr. Gladstone unquestionably owes to his 
Oxford education the deliverance from many prejudices which 
beset the ordinary Englishman of the towns and of the counties. 
He opposed his constituents in voting for the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament; but he opposed the vulgar feeling of the 
middle class still more. 

Any one who will refer to his speeches will see how much his 
feelings as a Churchman—his belief in the high position of the 
Church—determined his course upon that subject. Equally true 
it is that his resolute support of the Dissenting Chapel Bill before 
he became member for the University—against the strongest oppo- 
sition both of Churchmen and Dissenters—was justified by his 
ecclesiastical convictions. Although therefore he may be induced, 
now and then, by his own prepossessions, or by the prepos- 
sessions of his constituents, to oppose certain measures which 
we regard as important to the cause of religious liberty, we are 
convinced that that cause has on the whole been very greatly 
advanced by his position as member for the University. It is 
associated in his mind, through him it has become associated in 
many minds, not with unbelief, but with fervent belief. Repres- 
sion has been seen and felt to proceed from practical distrust of 
the Church,—practical denial of God’s government of the world. 
We do not anticipate much progress for religious liberty, in 
its deepest and fullest sense, till that conviction becomes a 
more pervading one. It is still feeble in the Oxford Liberals, as 
well as Conservatives, but it is becoming stronger, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has done much to leaven the minds of both with it. The 
loss, if he is not returned for Oxford, will no doubt have compen- 
sations. It is our duty to look for them; but it is our duty also 
to discourage the tendency which is conspicuous in one class of 
Reformers to treat the old Universities of the land, to which they 
owe far more than they are aware, as if they were dead weights 
upon the triumphant advance of middle-class enlightenment. 
They are working side by side with the writer of the article in the 
last Quarterly Review, who evidently regards Mr. Gladstone as 
the great living obstacle to that scheme for making the Church the 
tool and watchword of the Carlton Club, which was to have 
determined—hitherto has so signally failed in determining—the 
course of the present elections. Oxford was the place in which 
Mr, Disraeli unfolded that scheme last winter. The triumph of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy will convince numbers that it has succeeded 
there, if nowhere else. 








THE DOUGLAS FAMILY. 
Was THE ANCESTOR OF THE DUKE OF IIAMILTON ILLEGITIMATE ? 
[Wer have received the following additional remarks from our 
former correspondent on this subject :—] 
Sir,—In answer to your remarks on my letter which appeared 





in the Spectator of January 7, I beg to make the following state- 
ments :-—~ 

1st. That William, first Earl of Douglas, was only once married, 
and that to Margaret, daughter of Donald, Earl of Mar, and that 
she survived him is proved by the mortification for the weal of his 
soul of certain lands in Aberdeenshire which is dated upon the 
Festival of the Assumption of the Virgin, in the year 1384, in which 
deed she is designated ‘* Margarita Comitissa de Douglas, domina 
de Mar et de le Garioch,” in ‘‘ viduitate,” and Earl William is styled 
‘¢ maritus.” This deed is witnessed by Sir James Sandilands, who 
is called “ nepoti nostri” (that is, her nephew through her husband), 
—‘' Chartulary of Aberdeen,” 44. 

2nd. ‘That they had only two children, Earl James and Lady 
Isabella, is proved by the mortification of the lands of Kinlach- 
mund, dated at ‘‘ Kyndromy, 27th May, 1403” (** Chartulary of 
Arbroath,” 7 b.); also on the authority of Winton, and of 
Froissart, who survived Earl James, and was intimately acquainted 
with all the members of the family. Besides, if Earl William 
had had another younger son by the heiress of Mar, his daughter 
Isabella would never have succeeded to the Larldom of Mar. Nor 
could he have had a son by any previous marriage, otherwise James 
would never have succeeded his father as Larl of Doulas, and he 
could not have had a younger law/ul sou than James by any other 
wife, because it has been proved that James's mother survived his 
father. 

Crawfurd, in his peerage, pretends to say that Earl Williane 
divorced his wife Margaret, Countess of Douglas and Mar, and 
married, secondly, Margaret, Countess of Angus and Mar; but this 
is simply an allegation of his own, which he neither attempts to 
prove, nor can it be supported by any authority whatever. It is 
beyond doubt fulse, as by her mortification in the year 1584 
Margaret, Countess of Douglas and Mar, is proved to have retained 
the title of ** Douglas,” which she would have lost had she beer 
divorced *‘ a vinculo matrimonii,” whereas it is evident in the deed 
that she not only survived him, but had been on good terms witlr 
him to the day of his death, as she implements and perfects his 
pious intentions respecting the lands therein mentioned, besides 
styling the Earl “ maritus” and herself in ‘ viduitate.” 

But William, first Earl of Douglas, had a son George by 
Margaret, Countess of Angus and Mar, as is indirectly proved by 
a charter of Robert [I., entered in ‘‘ Robertson's Index,” p. 133, 
No. 7, in which this George is styled ‘+ brother of Isabel, Countess 
of Mar and Garioch,” and that he was the son of the above 
Countess of Angus and Mar can be proved by other charters. 

This Margaret, Countess of Angus and Mar, was the widow of 
Thomas Earl of Mar (who was alive at least in the year 1378, by 
whom she had no issue). She confirms numerous charters to her 
vassals, but in them, or in any others, she is never styled Countess 
of Douglas, but invariably Countess of Angus and Mar. In the 
year 1397, when contracting for her son George’s marriage with 2 
Princess of Scotland, she is called ‘ Margarate, Countus of Mar 
and of Angus,” and in a resignation by her of the lands of 
Brockhole to the Abbey of Coldingham, in the year 1415, she is 
still simply designated ‘‘Margareta, Comitissa de Angus et de Mar,” 
—‘ Chartulary of Coldingham,” Advocates’ Library. ‘To the lat- 
ter deed her seal is appended, containing two escutcheons, the one 
on the right hand being that of Mar, her deceased husband, the 
other that of Angus, but there is not the slightest vestige of the 
arms of Douglas. 

In no deed whatever does William, first Earl of Douglas, cali 
this George his son. In George’s marriage contract in the year 
1397, he is only designated the son of Margaret, Countess of Angus 
and of Mar, and not of William, Earl of Douglas, a most remark- 
able circumstance, not likely to have occurred had he been legiti- 
mate. Wad he been legitimate, he would have succeeded to the 
Karldom of Douglas, upon the death of James, second Earl, in 1388, 
which had always been a male fief, whereas he, though allied to 
the Royal family, never advanced the smallest claim to it. 

In 1342, Hugh, Lord of Douglas, brother of the ‘* Good Siz 
Jame,” obtained an entail, confirmed by King David Bruce, im 
favour of ** William of Douglas,” son and heir of the deceased Archi- 
bald of Douglas, Knight, brother of the said James, “ and the heirs 
male to be procreate of his body,” whom failing, to William of 
Douglas, Knight, lord of the valley of Leddale, and the heirs male 
procreate, or to be procreated, of his body, whom failing, to “ Archi- 
bald de Douglas,” son of the deceased James, Lord of Douglas, 
and the “heirs male of his body, lawfully procreate, or to be pro- 


created,” whom failing, ‘to return to the true and nearest heir of” 


the said Hugh.” 
In terms of the above entail William, first Earl of Douglas, 
succeeded his uncle Hugh in 13843, and he was again succeeded in 
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1384 by his only lawful son James as second Earl, upon whose 
death in 1388, without surviving lawful issue (William Douglas, 
Knight, lord of the valley of Leddale being dead without leaving 
any heirs male of his body), the succession opened * nomination” 
to the third series of heirs, to Archibald Douglas, Lord of Gallo- 
way, showing that on the death of James, second Earl, in 1388, 
the lawful heirs male of the body of William, first Earl of Douglas, 
were spent, otherwise the natural son of the ‘‘Good Sir James ” 
rere could have SUCCCO de d, 

Archibald Douglas, Lord of Galloway, thus succeeded in terms 
of the above entail, and not on the swpposition in Douglas Peer- 
age,” which rests on no evidence whatever. 

From all these circumstances it would clearly follow that George 
Douglas, the son of William, first Earl of Douglas, by Margaret, 
Countess of Angus and Mar, was #/legitimate, and his status was 
singularly remarkable. He was the son of William, first Karl of 
Douglas, by Margaret, Countess of Angus and Mar, the wife of 
the Earl's brother-in-law, Thomas, Earl of Mar, whose sister, 
Margaret of Mar, he had married, and through whom the Earldom 
of Mar afterwards came to the Douglases. Such a connection in 
Roman Catholic times would be considered incestuousas well as 
adulterous, and there is not the slightest trace of evidence of their 
marriage, or of any dispensation ever having been asked or granted 
for it. 

William, first Earl of Douglas, had an only sister, Eleanora, 
who married Sir James de Sandilandis (ancestor of Lord 
Torphichen), with whom he got ** in free marriage ” the barony of 
Wester Calder. By this Eleanora Sir James hada son, also Sir 
James. It is evident that, failing issue of William, Earl of Douglas, 
this Sir James Sandilands, his sister’s son, would have been his 
heir-at-law, and heir to all the family estates destined to heirs gene- 
ral, but he made a formal renunciation of his right of succession 
to these estates in favour of George Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
which renunciation was sanctioned by the marked interposition of 
the Crown, ‘This woald have been entirely idle and useless had 
George Douglas, Earl of Angus, bec /eyitimate, nor would he have 
needed to strengthen his claim in avy such manner; but on the 
other hand, it need not be stated how completely this renunciation 
harmonizes with the general inferences already deduced. It 
must be evident and conclusive to every impartial reader that this 
George Douglas, Earl of Augus (of whom his Grace the Duke of 
Hamilton is heir male), was not, and could vot have been, the younger 
lawful brother or half-brother of James, second Earl of Douglas ; 
and it consequently follows that the honour of being the true and 
undoubted representative and heir general of William, first Earl of 
Douglas, of James, second Earl of Douglas, the hero of Otterburn, 
and of the ancient, illustrious, and noble Mouse of Douglas, is 
vested in the Right Honourable Robert Sandilands, eighteenth 
feudal Baron of Calder and cleventh Lord 'Torphichen. 

[The proofs now adduced by our correspondent are much more 
satisfactory than those contained in his former communication, 
though the point must still be said to be far from clear one way or 
the other, owing partly to our want of direct evidence on the sub- 
ject, and partly to the extraordinary complication among the titles 
of Angus and Mar, and the fact of both the alleged wives of Wil- 
liam, first Earl of Douglas, bearing the name of Margaret. Yet we 
readily admit that our correspondent has now established a pre- 
sumption in fayour of his conclusion that there was something 
which was regarded as suspicious, if not invalid, in the connection 





between the Earl of Douglas and the Countess of Angus. Accord- 
ing to Andrew Stuart, the first wife of Earl Douglas was di- | 
vorced from her husband, and then re-married, first ‘Thomas, third 

Karl of Angus, brother of Earl Douglas's second (alleged) wife. | 
But Stuart gives no authority for this statement. She appears, 
however, to have subsequently married Sir John Swinton, who in | 
her right was styled ** Dominus de Marr.” She was certainly alive | 
in 1385, for there is a charter of the Srd of April in that year from | 
James, Earl of Douglas, her son, ** ad instantiam carissime nostra: | 
dominez Margarete Comitissaw de Douglas et Marr,” in which | 
he took the title of Earl Douglas only, but subsequently (after her 
death no doubt) of Douglas and Marr. May not his charter have 

been granted with a view to the assumption of the title of 

‘* Dominus de Marr” by her husband, Sir John Swinton? We} 
should be inclined to conjecture (supposing our correspondent to 

be right as to the dubious light in which George, Earl of Angus, 

was regarded) that the divorce of the first Countess of Douglas was | 
regarded subsequently as informal, and that the second marriage | 
of the Earl consequently had a slur of invalidity thrown over it | 
just sufficient to give a pretext for passing over George Douglas, 
but not sufficient to bastardize him openly. We think this is a 
more probable suggestion than that of the Countess of Angus | 





‘she goes to Heaven ?” 


‘their position, is true. 


having been Earl Douglas's mistress, or the second marriage 
having been regarded as incestuous. Here, then, in default of 
direct evidence, we must leave the point.) 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS THEORY. 
[From our SrectaL Corresronvent.} 
New York, June 30, 1865, 
Tne terms of the arrangement announced as having been entered 
into between the British Government and the Canadian Delegation 
have elicited no little comment here this week—more in private 
than in public—and the comment has not been favourable, You 
know what those terms are. ‘The people here who know Canada 
and the Canadians best, say the conditions of the proposed agree- 
ment, co-operating with the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
will, if insisted upon, surely bring the ocean provinces and the 
eastern counties south of the St. Lawrence to the door of the Union 
knocking loudly for admittance. The business men who trade 
with Canada say that the undertaking of the proposed fortifica- 
tions by the people of that country, even if the Reciprocity Treaty 
continued in force, would be preposterous, foolish, wild; and that 
now that the treaty, which though called reciprocal, benefited Canada 
largely and us not at all, isto be done away, the Provinces will have 
more than ¢hey can do to keep their heads above water with their 
present burden on their shoulders. ‘The proposed railway along 
the northern boundary of New Brunswick they pronounce worth- 
less for business purposes, and say that no one of those whoshould 
be interested init —the Eastern people—will take shares, and that if 
it were built by others it would surely be a financial failure from 
lack of freight and passengers, owing to the nature of the country 
through which it would pass. As to the fortifications and a mili- 
tary railway to protect Canada against us, they are as much needed 
as to protect them against the Esquimaux. I have not once 
heard the prospect of the addition of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and the Eastern Counties to the Union spoken of with pleasure. 
You may respect people much and like them very well as neigh- 
hours, and yet not long to have them of your household. And 
besides, Uncle Sam has quite as large and various a family and 
as much landed estate as he can well take care of. Yet if they 
asked to come in we should hardly say no; and with the present 
prospects you must not be surprised to hear of a movement on 


their part hitherward. 

As it would defeat the purpose of these letters if they were 
seriously misunderstood upon any important point, I revert to one 
of them, published June 3, as to which two esteemed friends in 
London write to me what is fully expressed in these words of one 
of them, ‘The writer is speaking of himsclf and a circle of edu- 
cated Liberals, and says :—‘* You hurt our feclings sadly at times. 
That letter about America’s being entirely independent of its 
statesmen, and able to go on by the mere might of the people, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent men are at the head, annoyed us 
sadly. Yon speak sometimes as if Buchanan were as_ helpless to 
injure as Lincoln to aid the nation, as if whether you have a 
Washington or a Polk makes no difference. ‘This seems like saying 
that the demos is greater than its highest elements, And I cannot 
understand this worshipping of mere numbers, as higher than or 
independent of the noblest component individuals.” Thus far my 
correspondent ; and [ give the whole of this passage because it 
seems to me to put his case very clearly and strongly. First let 
me express sincerest sorrow that, right or wrong, with reason 
or without, I hurt the feelings of any of my readers. And it does 
not diminish my regret that [ should do this by telling, what I 
always strive to tell, the simple truth, uncoloured by prejudice 
and unsupported by argument. L do not expect my readers to 
find all that is told them in these letters admirable; and I fear 
that, as 1 have confessed before, my tone may sometimes be to 
them even less agreeable than my matter. But if they can 
generally hold me guiltless of unkindness and discourtesy, as to 
other matters is it not better that I should paint my picture to 
the best of my ability faithfully in fact, in spirit, and in tone, even 
although it may disappoint and perhaps aunoy, and sometimes be 
very far from seeming, even to me, the representation of a poli- 
tical paradise, than that I should smooth things over, and give 
you an “idealized” portrait of Uncle Sam, serene, beatified- 
like, indeed, but that sort of portrait of one of which an ac- 
quaintance of mine said, “ That's the way Harriet will look when 
What I have said about the comparative 
unimportance of our statesmen, however eminent, and whatever 
I do not say it is best; that time 
must show. But, good or bad for us as it may be, it 
is difficult for us to divine why the statement of the fact 
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should annoy many persons as it seems to do, unless on ac- 
count of some strange misunderstanding. Mr. Marsh, our Minister 
at Turin, wrote in a letter of his which has been recently published, 
speaking of Mr. Lincoln’s death, “I have seen most unmis- 
takable signs of disappointment, and even rage, at my assurances 
that it would produce no disturbance whatever in the movement 
of our political machine.” Mr. Marsh, a man of great sobriety, 
of judgment, and of high culture, seems to have said very much 
what my letter principally in question said, the pith of which is 
contained in the following sentence, which I repeat. ‘‘ The char- 
acter of the President has much to do with the efficiency with 
which our Government is administered, but little or nothing with 
the ends which that Government seeks to attain. Here a states- 
man or a soldier may acquire distinction and great influence, but 
never, never, power.” Possibly my gentle censors did not suffi- 
ciently weigh the words I now emphasize. Let me illustrate this 
by a somewhat well known case in point. The strongest willed 
President that we have ever had was Jackson ; and he was the man 
most liked and trusted by the great majority North and South, 
East and West, who put him in power. He could take 
more liberties, assume with impunity more responsibility, 
than any of our Presidents since the first. Well, when the 
Legislature of South Carolina, in 1832, was about passing 
its resolution nullifying an Act of Congress in that State, 
a gentleman was talking in private with the President, upon the 
affairs of the country, and Jackson asked him, *‘ Do you think 
those South Carolinians will pass their ordinance of nullification ?” 
‘* Plainly, General, I fear, [ aim sure, they will.” ‘*Then, see 
here,” said Jackson, and he stepped to a cabinet, and opening a 
drawer, showed it full of letters; ‘‘ there are letters from men in 
all parts of the country whom [ know I can trust; and if South 
Carolina attempts her nullification, I'll go down there with 50,000 
men—I'll go myself—and by the Eternal I'll hang John Catiline 
Calhoun and William McDuffie higher than Haman.” ‘The 
incident has been made public, but the speech, I believe, only in 
part hitherto. But the man to whom it was made repeated it to 
a member of my family, who repeated it to me only two days ago. 
The essential point was that which has been omitted, the exhibi- 
tion of, and the reference to, the drawer full of letters from 
men whom the President could trust. Without these, General 
Jackson, strong-willed and even arbitrary as he was, and the 
idol of a party overwhelmingly dominant the country over, would 
not have ventured to take the position that he took. His strong 
will was effective then, and all through his eight years of adminis- 
tration, only because it was the exponent and the agent of 
the vast majority of the people—in the particular case in question 
of the whole nation, the South Carolina “ fire-eaters” excepted. 
Ile could have marched an army from Washington straight through 
Virginia and North Carolina, and even around through Kentucky 
and Tennessee gathering force as he advanced, and could have 
hanged not only his ‘*Catiline” but every man who offered resist- 
ance to the laws and the forces of the Republic by drum-head 
court-martial. South Carolina was too soon with her nullification. 
It took thirty years more of teaching of the doctrine of State- 
sovereignty and the right of secession to bring about the great 
slave-holders’ rebellion. And it must in fairness be confessed that 
Mr. Buchanan, although a poor, weak, shuffling, double-faced 
creature, was not able to take, even if he would have taken, a posi- 
tion like Jackson’s in a somewhat similar emergency. He had, 
no doubt, his drawer full of letters, but they told him of a country 
bewildered, uncertain of itself, doubting whether a generation of 
compromising with the propagandists of slavery had left it virtue 
enough to dare a noble death in fighting for an honourable life. 
Outside the ranks of the professional politicians of the Democratic 
party every man knew how he felt himself, but he distrusted the 
people generally, and sometimes even them of his own household. 
It needed the shame of that six months of inaction, and of that 
blow at Sumter, to rouse the nation from its lethargy, and give it 
what the slaveholders had from the formation of the Government, 
a single, all-absorbing interest. Mr. Russell wrote to the Times 
only a few weeks before the bombardment of Sumter that he saw 
in New York only ‘+a divine calm.” He was_right. Nothing is 
calmer or more innocent seeming on the oufside than a powder 
magazine, but the ignorant man who puts fire to it makes a dis- 
covery. There can be no doubt that Mr. Lincoln issued his first 
war proclamation calling for 75,000 men—only, remember, to 
repossess the forts and public property seized by the insurgents— 
with some uncertanty as to the response he would receive ; and 
throughout the war his sagacity was chiefly shown in so shaping his 
policy that he took no step until the people had been brought to 
the point of willingness to give it their support, This may not be 





the best way in the abstract for the management of a nation’s 


affairs, but it was his only way under the circumstances. What I 
have now written may be a mere telling the old story over again, 
but one point is that, neither in my telling it, nor in the action of 
President Lincoln and President Jackson, is there any ‘* worship- 
ping of mere numbers.” These are the facts. This is the way 
in which our Government is conducted in regard to all great, all 
vital questions. It is open to criticism, and subject to condemna- 
tion by those who prefer other systems of government. Compared 
with others it is slow and clumsy in such a great crisis as that 
through which we have just passed. But our Government is not 
framed with an eye chiefly to great emergencies and sore trials, 
rather to the ensuring of the material prosperity and the every-day 
happiness of the whole people. And, to go a step farther, these 
we think are perilled, if not sacrificed, by any system yet discovered 
which places them in the hands of a comparatively few individuals, 
no matter what their culture or their intellectual eminence. We 
may be altogether wrong, but we think that experience has shown 
that the instincts of the whole mass of a moderately educated 
people are better guides to the welfare of that people than the 
plans and schemes of even the ablest men among them. At the 
same time we appreciate —no people more highly—the value to the 
mass of the instruction and the guidance of great intellects. 
This, however, we prize chiefly in the evolution and the exposition 
of great principles. We should not expect much from a great 
philosophical historian in the Cabinet or a great political economist 
in Congress, but would not be surprised that in the direction of 
the practial working of government either of them should be beaten 
by scores of men of merely sound judgment and very moderate 
cultivation. In this conclusion we are confirmed by our recent 
experience. If our affairs during the last five years had been in 
the hands of philosophers and philanthropists we should have 
gone toruin. But philosophers and philanthropists had their say, 
wielded a vast influence, and produced a marked effect upon the 
grand result. Our Government is not based upon the fair and 
proportionate representation of various classes, conditions, or 
interests, but on that of the whole people in mass, in which 


men of eminent ability and culture work as mere leaven. It is a 
government of the whole by a majority of the whole. And in 


this Government, restrained as it is by a written Constitution, we 
think that we suffer no tyranny from a class majority, because 
practically it is found that in both majority and minority all 
classes (as far as we have classes), conditions, and interests ace, in 
the long run, proportionately represented. ‘This being the case, 
we do not feel it oppressive to submit upon a question of Govern- 
mental policy to the majority. ‘The system is not perfect, but 
looking back into history and around us in the present we find 
nove which seems tous so well adapted to secure liberty, pros- 
perity, and happiness for all, and to give to every man the oppor- 
tunity of developing himself to the highest point of his capacity. 
Whatever its merits or its defects, itis not a Government, I venture 
to say, which is suited to a people among whom a certain degree 
of education is not very widely diffused, and in which political 
responsibility is not both an inheritance and a habit. 
A YANKEE, 

THE IRISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


To tne Epiror or trHE * Specraror.” 


Sin,—In your remarks on the atliliation of the Catholic College 
in Dublin to the Queen’s University, you assume that the consti- 
tution of the University is to remain unchanged, and that the 
sole effect of the new arrangement is to permit Catholic students 
to do in the Queen's what they have long been permitted to do in 
the London University. 

In this view pardon me for saying I believe you are mistaken. 
It is not proposed that the Queen’s University should simply 
review the work of the Catholic College, itself remaining un- 
changed ; the measure is of much wider scope, and contemplates 
the transformation of the University itself to meet the views of the 
afliliated College. 

‘This is no matter of conjecture. 
the recent debate, as well by the spokesman of the Government as 
by the representatives of the Catholic University. Nor is the 
nature of the transformation hard to guess. 1t will uo doubt be 
asked that the Senate of the Queeu’s University be reconstituted 
on the model of the Board of National Education, so that one- 
half of its members shall be Roman Catholics. 

Now if this were all, the change might perhaps be endured, I 
do not object to the presence of Roman Catholics in the Senate of 
the Queen’s University, At present four of the members are 


It was distinctly referred to in 
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Roman Catholics, and, for my part, I should not be disposed to 
set any limit to their number. But this is very far from being all. 
It will be further demanded that the new members shall be such 
as have the confidence of the new Colleges, and that consequently 
senators shall be chosen who are adverse to the principle on which 
the University is founded. 

The result of such an arrangement it is not difficult to foresee. 
The Senate has the regulation of the courses of the University 
and the appointment of the examiners, and the Catholic represen- 
tatives will be anxious to make both conform to the wishes of their 
constituents. And what are those wishes? They have over and 
over again been declared with the utmost explicitness. If all 
they have written are not idle words, we may feel assured that 
nothing less will satisfy the Catholic hierarchy than the marking 
off certain subjects for Catholic students as distinctively Catholic, 
or the appointment of a certain number of Catholics as examiners. 
Now the concession of these points involves the degradation, if 
not the disintegration of the University. 

The recognition of a Catholic science and literature would, it is 
plain, be subversive of the fundamental principle of the University, 
and, principle apart, what does the experience of the Colleges teach 
us with regard to the second requirement—the appointment of 
Catholics as such to the offices of the University? Why this, 
that it could not be carried out without descending to in some 
cases the twelfth in order of merit on the list of candidates. It 
was this that, notwithstanding their eager desire to appoint 
Catholics, compelled the Government to keep to the opposite 
principle of regarding merit alone in their appointments, and it is 
to their adherence to this principle, more than any other cause, that 
the remarkable success of the Colleges and the University is to 
be attributed. A departure from it would be the signal for their 
decline. Who would value degrees conferred by examiners chosen 
not on the ground of competence, but because they profess a 
certain form of religious belief ? 

The other alternative which I have referred to, however, is 
that to which the intrusion of an alien element into the Senate of 
the University is most likely to lead. It would in all probability 
break up the University itself. Men loyal to the principle of the 
University, but differing in everything else, would become weary 
of resisting a compact body bent exclusively on sectarian objects. 
The Northern College would demand a separate constitution. The 
south and west would, single-handed, be unable to maintain the 
conflict ; the ascendant of the Ultramontane party would be com- 
plete, and the object for which they have long striven—the 
destruction of united education—would be attained. 

Such is the sea of troubles on which the Government has gra- 
tuitously embarked. I say gratuitously, for the figures quoted by 
the O'Donoghue, showing that the Queen’s Colleges have, in the 
few years of their existence, almost doubled the youth of Ireland 
receiving academic education, and trebled the Roman Catholic 
portion of it, prove unequivocally that their principle is accepted 
by the great body of the people for whom they were established ; 
while the case of the few who, under the influence of clerical 
control, still stand aloof, is suitably provided for by the London 
University. Nor are these last, as you suppose, subject to any 
inconvenience as compared with their co-religionists in England. 
By a recent regulation the examinations of the London University 
They will be held, if so desired, 


may be brought to their doors. 
So universal are the 


in the halls of the Catholic University. 
facilities for obtaining degrees already in existence, so little 
temptation was there to infringe the constitution of a University 
founded, not for the purpose of certificating youth, but in order 
to give an edueation of a distinct type—an institution whose 
beneficent action, second only to that of the great cognate system 
of primary education, has been honoured with a like hatred. 

It would, however, be idle to disguise the fact that the step 
which the Government has taken, however it may be deplored, 
cannot now be retraced, and it only remains to obviate as far as 
possible the injurious consequences to which, unless carefully con- 
trolled, it must inevitably lead. ‘The main point is to secure that 
which you assume as certain, namely, that the constitution of the 
University shall remain unchanged, that Ultramontanism shall be 
confined to the College, and that, to use your words, ‘ the form of 
examination shall remain, as now, entirely secular.” All this 
might indeed be taken for granted in a Catholic State. ‘The Uni- 
versity of Louvain, for instance, which is so frequently held up as 
a model for our imitation, must send those of its students who seek 
academic degrees before a purely secular board of examiners 
appointed by the State. But in Ireland the case is different. 
Such a condition would, I am persuaded, cancel all the value of 
the proposal in the eyes of those whom it is meant to conciliate, 





and it will require all the strength of liberal opinion to impose 
it. 

There is yet another point on which it will be necessary to invoke 
enlightened opinion. ‘lhe Queen's University has sought to sub- 
stitute attendance upon lectures and careful academic training for 
the lax method of proceeding to degrees by simple examinations 
which prevailed in Ireland before its establishment. What is more, 
it has succeeded in the attempt, and now numbers nearly as many 
students under the more strict as the ancient University does under 
the laxer system. Is its work to be undone by the adoption of the 
suggestion thrown out in the recent debate by the spokesman of the 
Government, that the Queen’s University might examine all can- 
didates, *‘ from wherever they might come ?” ‘To have to ask such 
questions is infinitely sad for one who has hitherto held it his 
highest honour to be 

A MEMBER OF THE QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


BOOKS. 
— > 

BOTTA ON DANTE.* 
Ir is hard to say why any mortal in the present generation should 
read an analysis of Dante’s Comedy, waless a very short and cheap 
one, by which he might summarily decide, according to his own 
tastes, whether to read or not read, buy or not buy, a work now 
so accessible both in Italian and English, with all necessary anno- 
tations and chrestomathy. ‘The epitome formerly made by Leigh 
Hunt, and quaintly called the /talian Pilgrim's Progress, was not too 
diffuse for this purpose, and was written at a time when Dante was 
much less known in England and America than at present. It was, 
moreover, remarkable as an attack on certain elements of ordinary 
Christian doctrine, which it diplomatically treats as if they had been 
invented by the Italian poet, who has only brought them home 
to our imaginations with peculiar vivacity. But Mr. Botta has 
been born too late to introduce us to Dante. He has no original 
theory respecting his author's moral influence, and can only mani- 
fest undecided and ill-digested notions on the debateable points 
in his meaning. His apparent object has been to make up a book 
in the easiest manner possible, by quoting the greater part of 
Cary’s version in the form of excerpts, inserting ordinary com- 
ments, and replacing the intermediate text with vile summaries, in 
the style of “* Dante, finding himself tte-@-tcte with a Pope, takes 
occasion to address him in this satirical strain.” He has no 
capacity of analyzing the work, unless, as beef is analyzed, by 
making sandwiches of it; he is far too unstudious or obtuse to 
expound the principles on which Dante has distinguished various 
orders of sins and merits according to the philosophy of Aristotle. 
Thus he pretends that the ‘* Code of the Comme lia” proportions 
the penalty inflicted not to the crime itself, but to its effects on 
society,—a principle which distinguishes the Roman jurisprudence 
from that of the German nations, ‘* whence” violence, fraud, and 
treachery are punished more severely than anger, rage, and fury, 
&c., just as if (ITeaven help us!) it was a greater crime to be angry 
or furious against Mr. Botta than to deal violently, fraudulently, 
or even treacherously, with his goods or person. Assuredly readers 
who prefer this kind of ‘+ analysis” to the straightforward perusal 
of a great poet, must be very indolent or in a great hurry to 
acquire a superficial acquaintance with him, to sustain their 
reputation in cultivated circles. Or should we imagine 
that there are competitive examinations on Dante in the United 
States, and that our author has endeavoured to produce a useful 
But in this case the ¢utor himself could 





cram-book for them ? 
hardly fail to be plucked, not only for his general neglect of dates 
and references, but for the painful inaccuracy of his statements 
in all details. Witness his account of Dante's ‘ mingled realism 
and idealism, symbolized by his pointing out in limbo the shades 
of the two philosophers” Aristotle and Plato, ‘sitting side by 
side above the ancient masters of science, and dividing the royalty 
of the human intellect.” How different is this picture from 
Dante’s, in which Aristotle alone sits, and is called the * master 
of those who know,” or of the wise, while Socrates and Plato 
stand nearest to him. As to Dante's allegories, we could not 
expect all candidates to realize them very thoroughly, and might 
put up here and there with a dry, synoptical answer in the form, 
** A stands for an Archer, according to Bufo; or for an Apple, 
according to Cianciolini.” But it is hardly decorous to 
write down that the lion in Canto 1 stands for three gen- 
tlemen in one, or that the panther is a symbol of * lust,” 
and the anarchy of the political parties in Italy, especially as 





* Dante as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, with an Analysis of the Divina Commedia, 
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these comments are not wholly traditional, but developed or 
amalgamated by a special exercise of the Bottzan intellect, and 


pleasures, seem ironically to be called a school. ‘The serious 


| Studies of Dante are never described by him as having led 


not less crudely conceived than they are expressed authoritatively | him into error. He has only one faith, one philosophy, and 


and pretentiously. The preliminary sections, occupying about 


|one hope in the world to come to speak of in all his writings, 


half as many pages as the analysis, compose a loose, rambling |The points we have just discussed have, we think, not been 


lucubration on the early history of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and 
on Dante’s life, works, philosophy, political principles, and con- 
nections, and his posthumous influence on art and literature. 
Under the last head we have really some proper stuff for exami- 
nation-papers, comprising the number of codici of the Divina 
Commedia, the names of the Italian official lecturers from Boccaccio 
downwards ; and eyen a programme of the lectures on Dante, 
given in the principal universities of Germany during the first 
term of the scholastic year 1864-65. For all this we are kindly 
prepared by one very refreshing quotation from a well-known 
section of Carlyle’s //erves and Hero- Worship, which is lugged in 
as an * eloquent description ” of the sty/e of Dante. 

In the history of the contests between the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
Mr. Botta gives us, first, a very fragmentary account of the 
period from the reign of the Emperor Henry IIL. to the close of 
Frederic If.’s reign, and then a sketch of the revolutions of 
Florence and the kingdom of Naples in the time of Manfred and 
Charles of Anjou. Of the principles practically entertained by 


thoroughly apprehended by Dr. Barlow, whom owr author appears 

ito have consulted on them with some deference, as from his 
Contributions to the Stuly of the Divina Commedia he has 
borrowed several ingenious speculations, making up all that is 
worth reading under the heading of ** Dante as a Naturalist.” 
We have little to object to in the strictly biographical part of the 
compilation of which we are now taking leave. 





ONE WITH ANOTHER.* 
A story curiously combining ability, ingenuity, and want of 
interest. It resembles somehow a very good “ dissected” map, 
mechanically put together by the writer's knowlelge and concep- 
tive power, but not proceeling from any continuity of feeling. It 
is able ** will” work,—contrived with much more of real knowledge, 
and much more even of, in its way, imaginative truth, than num- 
bers of novels which have a far stronger current and a closer tex- 
ture. ‘The knowledge of the world indicated is large, the knowledge 
of curious matters still larger, and the eye for outline of character 








the two parties before and after these events he gives a very 
peculiar and inadmissible account. le indulges in many | 
misrepresentations to magnify both the originality and the | 
nationality of Dante’s Imperialist doctrines, and to flatter the | 
modern parties who claim the poet as their master. ‘To these | 
parties he endeavours in a still more extraordinary manner to | 
s of the United States, as in the following | 





annex the Federalis 
parallel :— 
“But this advanced civilization [two pages back it was ‘an age of | 
barbarism, superstition, anarchy, and tyranny ’] contained within itself 
two fatal elements of disintegration and decay, the first that of State | 
sovereignty, on Which the municipal governments rested, isolated and 
divided ; the second, the Papacy, whose influence could not but be an- 
tagonistic to that national unity which, if continued, would put an end 
1o its supremacy. These two sources of discord find their parallel to- 
day in the United States, whose national existence is threatened by the 
same pernicious doctrine of State rights, and by the Slave Power, which 
in its assertion of the dominion of man over man, and in the social results 
which it produces, is so akin to the Papal institutions.” 


It is hard to say, in this very original paragraph, whether Mr. 
Botta has most libelled the old Papal dominion, which was not | 
exactly founded on the principles of the negro-drivers, or the 
Federal party in the United States, who have not struggled to 
preserve a “national unity ” quite as indistinct and opposed to 
ordinary sentiment, as that of the Germans with the Italians under 
the empire founded by Charlemagne. In like manner a strange 
comparison is drawn between the ideal universal monarchy of 
Dante and the constitution established by George Washington. 
What squibs to discharge in New York, in honour of the sex- 
centenary commemoration at Florence ! 

Notwithstanding these crotchets, Mr. Botta displays a consider- 
able familiarity with the De Monarchia of Dante, whereas he 
betrays a profound ignorance of the Convito, and a thorough 
incapacity to appreciate the Vita Nuova. He not only insists that 
Beatrice sustains one and the same symbolic character in these 





two works and in the Comedy, but he maintains this common 
error by another peculiar to himself. [le stums up the story of the | 
(onvito in such a way as to transfer to Beatrice all that is said of 
a personage mentioned beside her, and evidently distinguished from 
her,—that is, the personified Philosophy who offers her consola- 
tions to the bereaved Jover. ‘Thus he shuts his eyes to the diver- 
sity of the predominating sentiments in the three works (as far as 
Beatrice is mentioned in them), for the te Nuova is the history 
of a simple personal attachment ; in the Convito we see the 
memory of that attachment gradually replaced, as a ruling passion, 
hy a philosophy or love of wisdom which is in a manner opposite | 
to it; but in the Comedy the love of a sainted mistress is per- | 
feetly incorporated and harmonized with that philosophy, because | 
both affections act together to impel to virtue and to Paradise, 
so that Beatrice and wisdom are grown one in the poet's eyes. 
But the theory Mr. Botta vaguely describes, that two different 
schools of philosophy are imaged in the Convito, is altogether 
inexplicable in detail. It may be argued that Dante is stated 
(Purg., ¢. 33) to have addicted himself for a time to an erroneous 


system of philosophy, 


* That thou may’st know, she answered straight, the school 
That thou hast follow'd, aud how far behind, 
When following my discourse, its learning halts.” 


But here the loyers of the present’ world, and of its 


considerable. ‘The defect of the book is the impression it produces 
that all the characters, well as most of them are sketched, are mere 
puppets, moved by the strings in the author's hand,—that he has 
not in any way identified himself with them, but only invented 
them, and that he shifts them to and fro by slender threads of 
motive, which certainly could not move any living beings in the 
same situation, and only move these because they are the creatures 
of his will. It is a cold book, which at first seems utterly lifeless, 
but catches hold of one before long with its many intellectual re- 
sources, and before the conclusion gives us a sincere respect for its 
author’s abilities. Perhaps the most curious feature about the 
characters in it is the very little spontaneous sense of their mutual 
obligations which they betray. A young gentleman, after being 


on the eve of a marriage, urged by himself, with a young lady, 


} and finding another young lady more to his taste, considers his 


honour indeed sutliciently not to engage himself in one quarter till 
released in the other, but appears to consider nothing else. He 
“bolts” from his first engagement without any self-reproach or re- 
grets, and calmly instructs his fiavece in the positive duty of unty- 
ing the knot. ‘The entreaties and regrets of parents on both sides 
run clear off him like rain from a waterproof coat. Except the 
mere obligations of the word he has given, nothing else moves 
him at all. ‘Then he seems to feel that he owes just as little to 
the young lady to whom he has given his heart as to her rival, 
and vanishes for a couple of years into Arctic exploration, with- 
out a word of direct or indirect explanation even to her. When 
he volunteers for this most perilous of services, he scarcely so 
much as explains his intention to his father and mother, still 
less says anything to reconcile them tothe danger. Le is off like a 
shot, without an apology ora regret. The ease is not very different 
with the former young lady herself. She indeed, being proud of 
the engagement, though slenderly interested in it, is not very will- 
ing definitively to give up her lover, but she is quite willing to take 


| another, to whom she is represented as truly attached, and to keep 


him in a fever of suspense while she hesitates whether she will 


release her first lover or not. She has no real sense of any obliga- 


tion to either one or the other except what a formal promise 
carries with it, and as for her relation to her father and mother, 


they, as in the young gentleman's case, are merely nominal 


authorities, to whom no explanation of anything is ever due. ‘The 
other characters are almost all in the same predicament, with an 
absolutely self-centred policy of their own which fully a Imits the 
force of any promise once given, but is apparently entirely inde- 
pendent of those half-implicd bonds and debts of affection which 
make up the social network of society. ‘The characters move to and 
fro almost in a social vacuuin, almost as if there were no internal 
forces but volition and honour to control their actions, as if no 
resisting medium which did not originate with themselves coul:l 
have a power over them. The oll baronet who resides at 


| Dresden is in this respect the type of all the characters in the 


book. Each is the centre of a little world of his or her own, which 
is put into relation with the other worlds rather by direct weqolia- 
tion than by natural action and reaction. Hence the coldness of 
the outlines of every character. 

The hinge of the plot is original and very cleverly worked up, 








* One with Another By Kdward Wilberfore:, Aut ior of Socal Life in Munich, 2 
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but the defect is, as we intimated before, the excessively weak and 
arbitrary nature of the motives which appear to prevent all the 
dramatis persone from breaking through the little mystery at any 
point. The threads are merely gossamer ones, which stave off the 
end at any moment, and this is painfully visible to the reader. 
The heroine’s father, deep in geographical lore, and a passionate 
collector, has been accused of stealing an old map of great value 
from Lord Haresfield’s library. ‘The question is whether he did 
steal it or not. On the one supposition the stain is supposed to be 
too great on the family name to admit of the hero’s marrying his 
daughter, which is, we may perhaps say, a refinement. But if he 
didn’t, how is it to be proved? Now the hero is sent to the Arctic 
regions after the map in question, when he could far more easily 
have solved the difficulty in London. He has the librarian’s 
assertion that there never was but one such map, he has the proof 
of his own eyes that there are two, and he has the means of clear- 
ing it all up at any moment by getting Lord Haresfield’s own 
account of his gift of the original to a friend, and confronting it 
with the librarian’s account, which is inconsistent with it. Yet he 
never does this, but goes off obediently to the Arctic ice, because 
Mr. Wilberforce has a fine conception of the nature of an 
Arctic voyage, and wished to embody it (which he has done 
almirably) in this book. ‘This, too, is only a specimen of the sort 
of artificial threads of motive by which the characters are moved 
to and fro. Almost every difficulty in the book would be broken 
in a mument by anybody who was not performing a duty imposed 
upon him by the extraneous necessities of the novelist. 

When we have said this, however, we have found all the fault 
that needs finding. Unquestionably the book is not an ordinary 
novel. ‘Though its interest as a tale is very slender, it is full of a 
kind of intellectual remark and a kind of shrewdness of observa- 
tion which are rare in novels. One of the heroines, Marion 
Elmswell, a cold but impetuous diplomatist by nature, is a remark- 
able sketch, and her bold and undisguised efforts to retain a 
lover whom she does not love, while another whom she does is 
looking on, are really as naturally painted as they are originally 
conceived. ‘The uncle in Dresden is more of a ‘study’ than a 
picture. There is a want of something or other—a living touch 
of some sort—in transmuting the elements of a good picture into 
a living figure. Ie is well conceived but not adequately executed. 
The tangle at the end is the cleverest part of the book, and is 
managed with real spirit, but then its elements are so highly artificial 
that the admirable description of the Arctic voyage will probably 
strike most readers as the best thing in it. On the whole, how- 
ever, the showman interests us more than the puppets. We think 
more, throughout the story, of the author himself than of his 
creations. Like the preternaturally-sharp child at the pantomime 
who would talk of ‘* the man in the bear,” the reader of this book 
is perpetually reminded of the occult agency which moves the 
pieces, and more attracted by it than by the pieces themselves. 





THE BOOKS OF THE VAUDOIS.* 
Tuts work contains the record of a controversy carried on 
throughout a space of many years by men of ability. Dr. ‘Todd 
and his friends, who seem to have been drawn together through 
their common interest in exploring the by-paths of ecclesiastical 
history, raised nearly four and twenty years ago a question as to 
the real antiquity of Waldensian Protestantism. ‘They corre- 
sponded with each other through the pages of The British Magazine, 
and being ‘‘men honestly in search of truth” achieved more in 
the way of attaining it than is usually accomplished by controver- 
sialists. As a first result of their labours they established to the 
satisfaction of candid judges that the Waldensian manuscripts on 
which the whole history of religion among the Vaudois depends 
consist of two classes, the one certainly representing writings 
of a date prior to the Reformation, the other as certainly 
bearing date after the rise of Luther and Calvin. The religious 
doctrines found in the earlier MSS, are, however, as might 
indeed be expected a@ priori, not the dogmas of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century, and hence Dr. Todd and his corre- 
spondents drew the inevitable inference that the ordinary Protes- 
tant view, which assumed the existence among the Vaudois of 
what may be called primitive Protestantism, was erroneous. 
Ilaving drawn this legitimate conclusion, some of Dr. Todd's 
friends drew a conclusion which was by no means legitimate, that 
Protestant writers who, like Morland, conceived they found 
among the peasants of the Alps a Calvinism which was prior to 
Calvin, had not so much been dupes of their defective historical 





* The Looks of the Vaudvis, By James lleuthorn Todl, D.D. London: Mace 
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knowledge as deliberate impostors. For Morland himself, who 
went as Cromwell's Commissary to the Waldenses to collect infor- 
mation as to their history, and who published what may be termed 
an official account of his investigations, some of the writers in 
The British Magazine have no mercy. In their eyes to have 
been an official of Cromwell seems to be in itself prima 
facie evidence of rascality. Morland is described as a “ sleck 
and civil messenger,” well calculated to “ pump” the Waldenses, 
and on every occasion in which any historical difficulty 
nee ds solution two at least of the correspondents are ready 
to solve it by the suggestion that Morland lied or forged. It so 
happens, and this must be the excuse for the uncharitable and 
illogical assumptions made as to Morland’s veracity, that there 
was at least one circumstance connected with his history of the 
Waldenses which greatly needed an explanation, and of which no 
explanation could till very recently be given. He has distinctly 
stated that he lodged in the University Library at Cambridge the 
MSS. which were the authorities for his history. These MSS. could 
not be found, and as far as was known had not been seen by any 
eyesince Morland had them. There was, moreover, some apparent 
reason for supposing that some of the Morland MSS. were either 
at Dublin or at Geneva. It seemed therefore probable to persons 
to whom the very names of Cromwell and of his associates were 
odious that Morland, conscious of misrepresenting his authorities, 
had on Cromwell's death, in fear that his fault might be detected, 
‘‘ spirited away ” the MSS. 

A much more really important question than that of Morland’s 
personal character was, what was the true date of the one of the 
writings of the Waldenses, which undoubtedly belongs to a period 
before the Reformation. | ‘*‘’The Noble Lesson” is clearly the 
work of the so-called ‘ Poor of Lyons.” ‘The following lines,— 

“ Ben ha mil e cent anez compli entierament 
Que fo scripta l’ora; car sen al derier temp ;” 
“ Well has eleven hundred years been completed entirely 
Which was the hour written; for we are at the last time,” 

—apparently fix its date. Yet that date is almost certainly 
not the right one, since the whole of ‘*’The Noble Lesson” bears 
traces of the influence of the Abbot Joachim, who did not pro- 
mulgate his theories earlier than 1181. Over these lines all the 
writers in The British Magazine puzzle themselves, and some of 
them show extraordinary ingenuity in framing interpretations 
which tended to show that the 1100 years might be said to 
have been completed somewhere about 1260. And here, again, 
the want of Morland’s MSS. was felt; something might, it 
was hoped, have been elicited from their inspection. Curiously 
enough, two years ago Mr. Bradshaw made a discovery which at 
once vindicated Morland from the main crime laid to his charge, 
that of removing the MSS., and proved the sagacity of Dr. ‘Todd 
and his friends in their scepticism as to the date of “‘ The Noble 
Lesson.” Mr. Bradshaw, on searching through the University 
Library, discovered the missing MSS. exactly in the position in 
which Morland said he had left them, whilst a closer inspection of 
these very MSS. gave good ground for believing that the earliest 
version of the lines which had been the subject of so much critici m 
gave the date not to be 1100, but 1490. 

The results therefore of the elaborate investigation into the 
history of the Waldenses begun by Dr. 'Todd and his friends, and 
for the present at least terminated by Mr. Bradshaw, may be 
thus summed up. Morland and Protestants who, like him, have 
maintained the claim of the Waldensian community to have held 
the pure Genevan doctrines before the time of Calvin, fell into a not 
unnatural historical error, and it is now proved that all the Walden- 
sian writings which bear an indubitably Protestant character were 
composed in the sixteenth century. On the other hand, the Pro- 
tector and his friends, if as historical critics they were imposed 
upon by the theories of their day, are proved to have shown a 
| genuine zeal for historical investigation which would be creditable 
|to the statesmen of any age. In the words of Mr. Bradshaw, 
| ** Whatever Cromwell and his friends were politically, it is at least 
| certain that as a literary body we owe them a debt which it would 
| take us a long time to repay, and which at present we refuse to 
| acknowledge even in our annual commemoration of benefactors. 
We have for two hundred years ignored both the gift and the 
giver, and it is time that we should begin to make some repara- 





tion.” 


THE HOLY LAND.* 
Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book, and far more than 
redeemed his modest promise merely ‘‘ to sketch some facts and 
sceneries which may assist in framing the sacred story.” His 


| 
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genius is essentially couservative ; he startles us with no new revela- 
tions, though he may occasionally dazzle us with the light he 
throws upon the old. Ife gives us old wine in new bottles, so modern 
in their shaping s that it sometimes needs a connoisseur to detect 
the age of the vintage. Starting for the Holy Land intent 
apparently only upon adding one more to the numbers who have 
described with more or less minuteness its various points of 
interest, he contrives while sipping his coffee or smoking his 
cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand 
sure of its own accuracy, which challenge the closest criticism, 
and whilst professing only to give rough and ready pictures 
of places and scenes as they were in the day when Christ 
stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is 
really bringing the most subtle analysis to bear on the thought 
which after four thousand years of various development was 
found in a concrete form, stripped of its vitality and crystallized 
into the ereeds of Pharisee and Sadducee, its true spirit so com- 
pletely evaporated, that when John the Baptist tells of a kingdom 
of heaven, not of carth, it was “ strange tidings for a Jew to preach, 
and for Jews to hear.” 

“Were they not the chosen race; had they not Abraham for their 
father ? Why, too, should they go down into the Jordan and be baptized? 
Baptism w: right performed upon an alien, not upon aJew. The 
Greek, the Syrian, tbe Ethiopian, needed baptism; and such an ordi- 
nance for strangers who had joined their Church they could understand. 
But a Jew was aman bora into the true Church. If they were sone of 
Moses how y re juire tl his outward sign? The truth was, they 
were not \ ; they had forgotten his teaching and repl: reed 
his Law. The pe ople had suifered a vital loss, of which they appeared 
to bo unaware. hey had separated themselves from their ancient 
faith. And this was not only tie truth, but the key to nearly all othor 
truths.” 












could th 








After giving an amusing description of his night ride to 

Modin, now Latruin, he takes occasion to tell once more the story 
of the Maceabees tell 1 it with the keen appreciation of self- 
sacrificing h rolum, which is yet too clear-sighted not to perecive 
that ambitious princes were not the best priests, that Israel had 
grasped a narrow nationality and lost the birthright of a universal 
priesthool, ‘Then came the necessity for that oral law, those 
‘Traditions of the Elders’ which so soon overlaid all the more 
spiritual foun lations of the Hebrew faith and, as Mr. Dixon puts 





it,— 

“A generation had grown up which knew Moses mainly as a traditionary 
figure, somewhat as a Greek remembered Lycurgus. Moses had become 
t name, a type, a landmark in the past; he was scarcely any longer a 
living fact. The Law which he had proclaimed from Sinai and be- 
queathed to Joshua, like the language in which he had talked with God 
and written down the divine commands, had been in a great measure 
forgotten by the Jews; having become the property of a learned caste, 
recruited from the schools. A Chureh which Moses would have known 
and David approved no longer existed in any part of Syria; in its stead 
there was a Church of the Sanhedrin, the Princes, and the Separatists.” 





Many other causes had combined to effect a change so com- 
plete, and not a little of the interest of the work before us 
is owing to the care with which these various causes 
are searched out and brought to light. ‘The new civilization 
which the Jews acquired in Babylon bore its accustomed fruit. 
Iinervated by luxury, they half unconsciously altered laws and 
rules which ill suited their unnerved souls, and when the time 
came that some at least were compelled to return to the rough 
mountain lands of Judah, it was to find a people in Palestine | 
enriched by a nobler civilization than Babylon could boast, but 
yet foreign to their ancient modes of thought, and yet more tend- 
ing to induce them to interpret visions 6f spiritual triumph as 
prophecies of earthly glory. Priests became judges, princes 
priests, but thus 

“ People wore led to associate rank and pomp with the sacred office ; 
and on seeing the sacerdotal orders living in palaces, and deciding on 
questions of peace and war, many persons were seduced into the fatal 


—_——., 
written, settles the question of the exact site of the inn at 
| Bethlehem as if the point were too patent for any but the most 
obtuse to make a blunder, but we will venture to say no one will 
study those graphic pictures of the scenes of which Bethlehem 
was the theatre without a sensation of surprise that well-worn and 
familiar facts should come before him with such entirely fresh 
interest. Yet his readers will be puzzled to grasp the leading 
thought of a book at once conservative and suggestive. 

Ile lies on the grass under the shadow of a tree, and hands us qa 
sketch drawn with a roughness of touch which strikes us as half 
irreverent, and before we have time to realize that thought 
another calculated to stir our hearts in a most opposite direc« 
tion. Take this :— 

* The son of Joseph and Marian, born in the grotto near the great khan 
of Bethlehem, was called JEsus ; a name now sacred and set apart from 
use; then common among the Jews as either Simon or Judah, and as 
William and Henry among ourselves. As the boy grew in strength, he 
was put to learn his father’s trade of carpentry, and until his thirtieth 
year, when he became old enough to teach and preach, he was content 
to go about the villages of Galileo, among the followers of Judas and 
his sons Simon and James, mending chairs and poles, hewing masts 
and beams, shaping oars and planks. 3 They asked him 
where he dwelt, and he bade them come home with him and see. So 
they walked home with him; probably to a booth of reeds and twigs, 
built under a palm tree; a long way from the ford, it would appear, 
since it is noted as the tenth hour when they arrived; on which JEsus 
invited them to stay with him for the night. What words were spoken, 
what deeds were done, inthat long April night we have not been told; but 
we know that under the nodding palms and silent stars the two young fisher- 
men from Galilee were that night chosen for the kingdom ofGod. . . . 
But neither John nor Peter, neither Philip nor Nz athanael, had any true 
foresight of what they would have to do. They were drawn to JE sus by 
his gracious aspect, by his earnest words, by his charm of character; not 
by any doctrine which they had heard him preach, As yet he had said 
little except to their hearts, and that little they had been free to under- 
stand in theirown way. Nor could he trust them with the mighty charge 
he bore until their eyes had been opened, their natures purged, and their 
affections won. He had to treat these grown men as though they were 
little boys, training them to think and move, less by the light of knowledge 
than by the power of love. Hence he bade them follow him, live with 
him, talk to him, so that they might learn to see as he saw, speak with his 
accent, labour in his spirit. Until a great change had been wrought in 
his soul, no Jew of that Separatist generation could have tolerated the 
idea that all men were brethren, and that the whole world might be 
saved. Yet the mission of Jesus was to announce this truth ; to prove 
it by the evidence of his life and death; and to prepare the ministers 
who should carry it to the ends of the earth.” 


the quiet suggestiveness with which he pictures the scene 
from the convent on Mount Carmel :-— 


“From this convent roof you range over a mass of sea and sand, of 
wood and plain, of hill and city; over the landscape which spread its 
beauties before Elijah when he saw the cloud rise up from the sea; over 
that on which the Redeemer gazed when He crossed the ridge of Carmel, 
coming out of Samaria into Galilee after His conversation with the 
woman at Jacob's Well. At your feet fret the blue waves; here is the 
Arab town of Haifa; there, beyond the bay, lies Acre, with its white 
walls, minarets, and towers; above that city, to the north, stands the 
bold headland of Capd Blanco, a Syrian imitation of Dover cliff. Beyond 
that feature of the coast, unseen of the eye, never absent from the 
thought, lie buried in the sea and the sands the palaces of Tyre and the 
ruins of Sarepta; that Tyre which Joshua described as the strong city, 
that Sarepta in which Elijah restored the widow's son; and on the site 
of Sidon itself, the mother of Carthage and Cadiz, a city older than 
Jerusalem, a rival of Damascus, stands the Arab village of Saida, a heap 
of walls and gardens, a few yellow houses, and a mosque.” 


It is certainly not one of the smallest merits of this work that 





in it Mr. Dixon has contrived to make the results of much study 
popular, Perhaps there are not half a dozen sentences in it which 


| convey fresh information to even an ordinary scholar, but many 


intelligent men accustomed to little mental exertion, whose busi- 
ness is with the external world, and who care for no knowledge for 
which they have to dive, will find much that is valuable brought to 
the surface forthem. To those, for instance, who have an indistinct 
idea that they are the possessors of much unacknowledged ignorance 
as to the languages most commonly spoken by Christ and the various 





error of interpreting the Messianic prophecies in a mundane sense. 
On the other side, the royal race, remembering that they were kings 
of the earth, too often forgot that they were servants of God. Some of 
these princes, endowed with the rarest gifts of genius, ruled the country 
which they had saved with transcendent skill. Yet their reign, as an 
order of royal priests, was in the last degree barren of abiding good. It 


people to whom He talked, a passage like one we will quote will save 
them trouble, and give them the pleasure of the self-satisfied feeling 
which arises from attaining a tolerably clear view of asubject with 
very little cost of study or thought. After stating the well-known 
fact that at the time of the birth of Christ Galilee was inhabited by 





is not given to kings to reconcile God and Mammon.” 


Mr. Dixon has one habit in his writing which might well | 
challenge severer criticism than it is our intention to give—he never 


has adoubt as to the aceuracy of his own statements. So im- 
possible does he deem it for any one to gainsay a fact once estab- 


lished in his own mind, that he never condescends to quote an au- 


a population of Greeks, Jews, Egyptians, Cypriotes, Italians, and 
Arabs, and giving a most lucid account of how these races lived 
side by side, blended together by common interests, yet never 
amalgamated, never losing their own individuality, he adds :— 
“The Jew would not bend imspirit. In dress, in custom, and in cha- 
racter, the native and the stranger were as rivals and offenders to each 





thority, but gives us often the results of facts one-third deduced from | 
Scripture, one-third from contemporary sources, the rest evolved | 
from his own consciousness, with the air of one ** who utters with a 
Thus he disposes of the much 

| 


quiet mind unchallenged truth.’ 
vexed question of the Essenes as though 4 De Quincey had never 


other; forbidden by law, and by habit which is stronger than sty to eat 
of the same dish, to drink of the same cup, to lie on the same bed, to 
walk with the same staif. <A jar, a knife, a sack which a stranger 
1 with his fingers became in the eyes of a Jew unclean. This 
1d unsocial spirit had no existence among the blithe : nd radiant 
Greeks ; it was a Jewish feeling, based on what the Separatist imagined 
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to be his Sact rod Law. But in order that two men shall not come to- 
gether, it is on! ly required that one shall fly from the other. A dozen 
enerations of Greeks and Jews had lived in the same wadies of Galilee, 
pee the pe yple had grown no nearer in love and fellowship than they 
were in the day when one side was red with triumph, the other erushed 
Nor was a ch: voge in their relations likely to come about so 
, ng as the empire of Jewish law should last. How could it come to 
pass in a nation of Separa ists? A Jew could not sleep in a Greek eity ; 
a Syrian was not suffe red to enter a Hebrew door. Speaking, then, in a 
broad way of this mixed populi ution of Galileo, it may be said that the 
lived in walled cities, the Jews in open towns, the Syrians in 
he Arabs in nomadic tents.” 

It is the same with the history of the Herods. Mingling the 
profane and sacred story till it is difficult to trace where the 
lines intersect each other, a clear history is before the ordinary 
reader, who asks no more than to have a tangled skein unravelled. 
And passing on to the history of our Lord, he follows each step of 
ilis way in a style at times too much like that of a courier, it is 

) y 
trae, in whom familiarity has induced, not contempt by any means, 
but a habit of stripping from every object the halo with which 
distance had encircled] it. Yet he traces with no careless hand the 
state of society which made each act of Christ's a gospel in itself, 
shows the origin an motive of those synagogues which were so un- 
needed and unknown when every man knew Hebrew and the law, 
but which grew up in time to be the rivals of the Temple service, and 
outlived it. In those ‘ meeting-houses” Christ taught a people 
whose ears were dull of hearing. Moses had been commissioned 
to outline to them truths which were to grow, develope and, expand, 
and they petrified them into a system. Every act of Christ’s was as 
vitriol on this stone edifice, every word a protest against their most 
cherished traditions. He spoke of a kingdom of Heaven, and they 
looked David's throne; of living bread, and they remembered 
ouly the manna ; of purity, and they thoughtof the unwashed hands 
of the disciples. They did not comprehend Him, they were “ weigh- 
ing his sunbeams in hay scales, and wondering that the balances did 
All this—the sharp points of contact and antagonism, 
the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom 
Christ walked—are al! graphically described in the work before us, 
and though we do not kuow, cannot even dimly guess, if this be 
the author's purpose, we think few would rise from a careful 
eat ’ 

perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the sacred story, 
possibly a wider understanding of the words of one who “ taught as 
with authority, and not as do the Seribes.” 


by defe 





mea and sh ae 





not move.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISIL ILISTORY.* 
[Firsr Norice.] 
A Forto volume of, for am most part, unpublished documents 
from the Record Office of the Vatican, ranging over the 
whole period between 1216 and 1547, and referring exclusively to 
matters connected with the history of the British Empire, must be 
a publication calculated to attract the attention of an English 
student. Nor, on the whole, will he be disappointed in his expec- 
tation of finding matter of interest in this volume, although much 
is of secondary importance, as illustrative of merely specific relations 
n particular Sees and the Court of Rome. We owe this 
publication to the praiseworthy assiduity of Father Theiner, the 
present Keeper of the Vatican Records, who has distinguished 
himself by a display of literary activity in contrast to the dead 
blank that marks his predecessors’ tenures of the same office. 
Doubtless he has no little opposition to contend against in his in- 
novating tendencies for publication, which must be taken into 
account against any deficiencies that may appear in his labours as 
editor. If Father Theiner neither communicates all he might 
communicate on his subject, nor gives what he does give with the 
accuracy of an unimpeac hable editor, we must yet be thankful to 
him for having broken the rule of dead silence which previously 
and for having rendered public 
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materials of capital importance. 

The title of the present volume is a singular misnomer for a 
collection that comprises documents on topics so foreign to purely 
Trish and Scotch interests as Henry's VIIL.’s divorce suit. ‘There 
several errors of the kind which proceeds from an 
editor's relying too much on the aceuracy of his copyists. Re- 
peatelly documents are given in the table of contents in an 
order which does not tally with that in which they really follow 
ther—an crror that must materially detract from the 

table of reference. Also the punctuation of the text is 
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document in the whole collection, a Latin letter of Henry VIIT., 
marked MCCCXXXL., there occurs a capital passage which, as 
now printed, cannot bear construction, and absolutely requires a 
full stop to be transferred, so as to bring within the same sentence 
a portion of the following one. Still more puzzling is it to read 
a precis, by the editor, of a document dated 1226, and which 
according to it should be a Papal injunction to the Irish Bishops to 
bestow a subsidy on King Charles of England. On looking at 
the text, we find the King’s name to be given only by his initial, 
which is printed K. Now in 1226 Henry IIL. reigned, and we 
presume that Father Theiner hastily misread H. for K., and then, 
jumbling together in his feverish activity reminiscences of events 
which are centuries apart, thoughtlessly referred the allusion to 
Charles Stuart, never looked at the document again once it had 
been tossed to his amanuensis, and so has startled us by the dis- 
covery of an unknown King of England. 

The contents of this volume must be dividel into two portions, 
the one comprising the Irish and Scotch doenments which give its 
title to the book; the other consisting of a series of papers con- 
nected with the proceedings for breaking the marriage of Henry 
VILL. The documents in the first section are unconnected. They 
touch on a variety of subjects, mostly of special bearing, and it is 
difficult in a notice of this kind to pick out bits of sufficiently 
general interest. The staple matter is of course ecclesiastical. 
Dispensations to contract marriage within forbidden degrees of 
kinship, Papal grants of privileges to particular foundations, letters 
of confirmation to Bishops elect, constitute the bulk of the docu- 
ments. ‘There is, however, one series, consisting of Papal rescripts 
to the Scotch Bishops during the struggle for independence under 
Robert Bruce, which illustrates strikingly the degree in which the 
Popes, who then resided at Avignon, under a painful sense of their 
own temporal necessities, fawned on the King of England because he 
acknowledged their spiritual authority. In the contest waged 
with Scotland the Pope, especially John XXIL, comes out as the 
avowed auxiliary of the King of England, with a string of fulmi- 
natory rescripts, some addressed to Robert Bruce, others to divers 
Bishops, in which Bruce and his partizans are stigmatized as 
rebels and schismaties, are subjected to ecclesiastical penalties, and 
are summoned to appear at the bar of the Papal tribunal. In fact 
the Pope of Avignon, clinging desperately in his woeful plight to 
the countenance of the King of England, readily showed himself 
agreeable to all the demands, however one-sided, of this powerful 
Sovereign against the remote and pauperised Scots, 

The Irish papers are better adapted for extracts. 
here some delectable peeps into the conditions of society in Ireland. 
It appears that in the first half of the fourteenth century there was 
an heretical movement in Ireland which attained formidable pro- 
portions, and of which we cannot remember having met with any 
mention before. Certainly it attracted the serious attention of the 
Pope, and it also manifestly was not suppressed without difliculty. 
On the 6th November, 1335 (after having a year before already 
stirred up the Archbishop of Cashel to act vigorously), the Pope 
writes a long epistle to King Elward IIL, invoking the sharp 
action of the secular arm against these sectarians, 
gives some account of their particular impieties. 
exclaims the shocked Pope, ‘‘ it has come to our ears that in the 
midst of a Catholic population there have arisen some who asx rt 
Jesus Christ to have been a sinful man, while others, bowing to 
evil spirits, think of the Sacrament of Christ's body differently 
from what the Catholic and Roman Church thinks, saying that 
this Sacrament is not to be worshipped nor in any way adored, 
and aflirming that faith and obedience are not due to the deerces, 
and decretals, and apostolical messages, they have drawn many 
faithful to their superstitions... ... to the contempt of the 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church.” The heresy thus denounced 
gave considerable trouble. It appears to have acquired a large 
following, and was countenanced by the open adhesion of Alexander, 
Archbishop of Dablin, “the notorious champion of heretics,” as 
he is called by the Pope. On the orthodox side the leading 
zealot appears to have been Richard, Bishop of Ossory, and it 
would be a matter for investigation how far the furious contest 
waged between these ecclesiastical dignitaries for at least ten 
years, did not derive fuel from other and more temporal causes 
than points of merely speculative interest. It is difficult to fancy 
a large portion of the Irish population of that day set in move- 
ment by doctrinal impulses. But these documents fail to disclose 
more than the fact that a struggle of a very serious nature was 
which contracted in some 
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to bring the recalcitrant Archbishop of Dublin to trial. So 
great was, however, the Archbishop's political influence, that 
we find the Pope, in consideration of it, permitting the King 
to hold intercourse with him, in spite of being under the ban of 
excommunication. As regards the relations of the Irish popu- 
lation with their foreign lords, the Church appears to have acte 
with a proper sense of duty. ‘There is abundant evidence in this 
volume of the Church haying stood forward to advocate the claims 
of justice against the arrogant tyranny of the English settlers. 
The Pope must be allowed to have spoken with praiseworthy 
boldness to the Sovereigns of England in behalf of their hardly used 
and but too often outraged Irish subjects. We find repeated 
remonstrances against the glaring injustice which rejected ‘Irish 
testimony in suits against an Englishman, and the systematic 
wrong done by the exclusion of Irishmen, however competent, 
from ecclesiastical preferment. But the volume also affords ample 
proof of the barbarous and singularly corrupt morals which 
existel amongst the dignitaries of the Irish Church. ‘Taken to- 
gether with the fact that the Court of Rome is not prone to 
publish facts of this order, the proofs to be culled from these 
pages are startling. It is not once, but over and over again 
that we meet with the highest dignitaries cited to trial for 
charges of the grossest kind. Indeed it would seem as if the 
Archbishops in Ireland had been especially given to wicked ways. 
In 1303 we meet withan Archbishop of ‘Tuam who is represented 
as a perfect devil of cupidity and savage ferocity, indulging in 
foully indecent sacrilege, and inflicting outrageous torture on a 
poor priest who objected to the perpetration of such shamelessness. 
‘Twenty years latter there is a long indictment against the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who was not a whit better, and under whose 
spiritual supervision the diocese appears to have become a pande- 
monium of lust and licence. As an excuse for his shortcomings 
in keeping up discipline amongst his loose monks, it is stated that 
being ignorant of the Irish tongue, he could not chide them. But 
this Archbishop had an especial eye to profit. He sold a silver- 
gilt image of St. Michel, together with many precious vessels, 
he robbed the Archiepiscopal Chapel of its rich vestments and 
pontifical ornaments, and finally carried his money-making pro- 
pensities to the length of actually stripping of their rafters the 
roofs of certain manses belonging to his See, together with their 
churches, and selling the timber. Whena country is blessed with a 
plentiful sprinkling of such pastors, we cannot be astonished that 
shameful ruin and destitution should mark the property and edi- 
fices of the Church. The state of squalor into which Irish Sees were 
but too frequently reduced cannot be more vividly pourtrayed than 
in the matter-of-fact Consistorial description of the cathedral city 
of Cloyne on a vacancy in the See in 1517. ‘In the Island of 
Ireland there is the city of Cloyne, lying in forests, stretching 
towards the east, with about twelve houses of osier and thatch, to 
the left whereof runs the river called Sinin in that tongue, and 
about one day’s journey from the sea. On the right, towards the 
west, stands the cathedral, half destroyed, roofless, with only one 
altar covered with a straw matting, having a tiny sacristy with 
only one vestment and a cross of brass. ‘There is a belfry, with two 
bells in it.” And then the notary finishes by saying, ‘“ Rarely is 
mass celebrated here. A body of an Irish saint lies in the church, 
but his name witness knoweth not,”—altogether a telling piece of 
historical evidence to the forlorn, debased, God-forsaken plight 
which prevailed in the social and religious conditions of ancient 
Ireland. 
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PUAUX’S FRENCH REFORMATION (LAST VOLUME).* 


Tue seventh and concluding volume of M. Puaux’s J/istory of 


the French Reformation surpasses in novelty and interest all its 
predecessors. It has for its subject what may be called the 
underground life of French Protestantism during the eighteenth 
century ; and reading it one can well understand the tenacious 
attachment of a large body of the French Protestants to the 
traditions of their Church, and what a reality must have for them 
the tenets of ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the saints” of the French 
wilderness. For by a touching and at the same time accurate 
image, the Protestant Church of France during this period styled 
itself the ‘‘ Church of the Wilderness,”—/' Lylise du Désert. During 
about a century—from the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685 to the edict of toleration in 1787—a million of Frenchmen, 
whose worship was absolutely proscribed under penalties, of 
which those of our own laws against Romanism are but faint 
copies, and who were at the same time forbidden by similar 
penalties from leaving the country, had, winter and summer, from 





* Histoire de le Réformation Frangaise. Par F. Puaux, Tome Septiéme. Paris: 
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year’s en to year’s end, from generation to generation, to seek 
out lonely wastes in which they might serve their God, thankful 
even when they could do so by the light of day. Even the 
records of their frequent martyrdoms at the stake or on the 
scaffold are scarcely more touching than are a few pages out of 
the daily life of Court, one of the ‘‘ pastors of the wilderness,” which 
have come down to us. It is the spring and summer of 1728, 
We see the minister calling together, night by night oftener than 
day by day, assemblies of the various churches, generally two or 
three at a time. After some days the rain seems to accompany him 
everywhere. ‘‘My God!” he exclaims in one place, ‘“* how much 
rain fell during the preaching and the celebration of the Eucharist. 
Yet it did not disturb devotion.” By July, on the other hand, 
the heat of a midday sun compels an unusually speedy administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. Meanwhile marriages, forbidden 
by law, are solemnizod, children are baptized, still in the teeth of 
the law. And all this is done amidst continual alarms; here the 
Romanists are on the watch, but fortunately the rain, which does not 
prevent the Protestants from meeting, hinders the soldiers from 
going abroal ; elsewhere a priest at the head of a detachment starts 
to break up an assembly, but stops half way. Nor is this all. A 
harder task remains. In the very midst of outward oppression and 
persecution the ‘* Church of the Wilderness ” has to reform itself, to 
restore its discipline, to vindicate itself against the calumnies of its 
own co-religionists abroad. ‘The war of the Camisards had left the 
French Protestant population a prey to fanaticism. Ministers had 
almost disappeared ; nothing remained but prophets and prophet- 
esses. Women and sometimes men fell into ecstatic transports in 
the midst of divine service, and would be speaking all at once. There 
were sects of “‘ Multipliers,” of **Swellers,” these denying all spiritual 
authority, recognizing ne guidance but that of the direct illu- 
mination of the Holy Ghost, with women prophets, and boy 
high priests, and strange, fantastic rites; those holding one 
Maroger for God the Father, and a Widow Chassefiére for 
Queen, and all ministers as well as Romish priests foredoomed 
to eternal fire. ‘* Whenever I think,” wrote Court, ‘ that these 
people attribute their mid imaginations and the extravagancies 
they have committed, and of many of which I have been witness, 
to the Spirit of the Lord, a shudder runs all through me, my flesl 
ereeps, my hair stands on enl, my heart trembles, and makes me 
fear lest a thunderbolt fall from heaven and crush these wretches, 
who dare make the Holy Ghost the author of all these things.” 
So at eighteen, being at Nimes, he resolvel to devote his life 
to the restoration of the Church, by four principal means, first, 
by calling the people together and instructing them; secondly, 
by combating fanaticism ; thirdly, by reviving Church-discipline, 
synods included; fourthly, by training men for the ministry. Ile 
lived to see all four purposes fulfilled; to found and direct a 
theological seminary for training Protestant ministers at Lau- 
sanne ; to be present at provincial synods, at a national synod in 
1744; and died at Lausanne, after forty years of ministry, in 
1760. Yet, strange to say, this great work of internal re- 
formation was not appreciated abroad. The ‘‘ Churches of the 
Refuge,” as were termed those of the French Protestant emigrants 
to foreign countries, were at issue with the ‘Church of the 
Wilderness.” Amidst all his indefatigable labours, Court was 
accused in England of wasting his time in sporting, and by the 
side of his “ dear Rachel” (his wife). Saurin, the great preacher 
of the ‘‘ Refuge,” took no interest in the slow and obscure martyr- 
dom of those of his co-religionists who had remained in their 
native land. France was for him a Babylon, out of which God's 
people were to come forth, and whilst Court was endeavouring to 
form ministers to keep up the preaching of the Gospel, so to speak, 
under the very gibbet, Saurin only sought to withhold his 
brethren from re-entering what he deemed a land of perdition. 

A second great name is that of Paul Rabaut. ‘Twenty-two 
years younger than Court (born 1718), Rabaut was spiritually a 
child of the wilderness, and was wont as a boy to serve as guide to 
the ministers, and sometiimes to act as ‘‘reader” in their assemblies 
of the cavern or the wild wood. At sixteen he resolve to devote 
his life to the ministry, was admittel to preach at twenty, and 
soon afterwards married, but finding himself insufficiently in- 
structed for his task, left his wife for three years to go and study 
at Lausanne under Court, who soon recognized in the weakly- 
looking youth of four feet ten inches (French) in height the man 
who was to complete his work. One of the most striking 
passages of his life is that in which, on the strength of 
some respite to persecution in the South, through the arrival 
of the Minister of War, Paulmy d’Argenson, Rabaut—whose 
life as a minister was ipso fucto forfeited, and whose person 
was perfectly well known, —waited for the Minister on the high- 
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way, and as he passed in his carriage named himself, and handed 
in a memorial against persecution. D’Argenson, although he had 
himself in former days sent a venerable old minister named Roger 
to the scaffold, seems to have been so struck by Rabaut’s courage 
that he uncovered to him, and forwarded the memorial to Versailles, 
where it was not only read, but procured a short interval of 
indulgence for the Protestants, —followed, however, by new persecu- 
tions and martyrdoms, and of course by new dangers for Rabaut, 
so that on one occasion be was not even able to take off his gown 
in escaping from the pulpit. Still the persistence of Protestantism 
in spite of persecutions was now beginning to be remarked. A Prince 
of the blood royal, the Prince of Conti, coquetted with it ; Rippert 
de Montelar, Procureur-Général of the Parliament of Aix, claimed 
for it civil toleration; Rabaut and another minister were urged 
to leave the country, instead of being blindly hounded down. 
Andthelast martyrdoms were at hand,—those, namely, of the minis- 
ter Rochette, and of the three brothers Grenier, who had sought to 
rescue him when arrested, ‘ gentlemen glassmakers,” of a family 
in Foix ennobled for improvements in the manufacture of glass, 
of which three members had already been sent to the galleys by 
reason of their faith. At Toulouse the four were executed, February 
18, 1762, the gentlemen by the axe, the minister by the halter. 
Yet it was not these martyrdoms that stopped persecution, but 
the death of a much less worthy Protestant victim, executed 
eighteen days later at Toulouse, the famous Calas. 

The story of Calas has been told in full and clear detail, by M. 
Athanase Coquerel junior, in a separate volume published some 
years back, and need not here be dwelt upon. Calas, it should 
be borne in mind, though his name has been made illustrious by 
Voltaire, though a real sacrifice to Romish fanaticism, was not a 
martyr, and would perhaps never have been condemned, but for 
the false pride which made him and his lie and perjure themselves 
in the first instance as to the circumstances of the suicide of his 
son Mare Antoine, in order to avoid the cruel indignities inflicted 
in such cases on the body of the deceased. But such derogations 
from truth would perhaps even commend their cause to Voltaire, 
whose life is full of mendacity, and who cannot even abstain from 
it in the course of the Calas affair, itself the best passage in his 
career. Anyhow, the posthumous reparation given to the Toulouse 
cloth-merchant, through the quashing of his death-sentence by 
the Council of State (7th May, 1763), was the commencement 
ef a new era for French Protestantism. For the first time since 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes a national synod (seventh 
and last) was held without fear of disturbance (1st June, 1763). 
More wondrous still, the Church of Nimes was allowed to choose a 
spot for public worship, on condition that its meetings should take 
place by day-light (though still only in the open air). Then came the 
release of the Protestant women, prisoners of the faith, at Aigues 
Mortes, one of whom had spent thirty-eight years in the prison; 
then a judgment giving damages to a Protestant wife, deserted by 
her husband on the ground that they had only been married ‘‘in the 
wilderness ;” then the quashing, againthrough Voltaire’s assistance, 
of an iniquitous judgment against Sirven, accused, like Calas, of 
having killed his child ; then, lastly, the edict of 1787, which re- 
stored to the Protestants their civil rights and legalized their 
marriages. 

The main interest of the story is over by this time, though 
another great Protestant name remains, that of Rabaut St. Etienne, 
son of Paul Rabaut, who figures prominently in the early days of 
the Revolution, and who presided for a time over the Constituent 
Assembly. But those haleyon days of French liberty soon passed 
by, and Protestantism, like Romanism, had to bear the yoke of the 
Convention. Rabaut St. Etienne, after sitting in it, was proscribed 
and executed, 5th December, 1792. His wife went mad on hear- 
ing from a public crier her husband’s name among those of the 
recently executed ; and his old father, Paul Rabaut, was arrested 
and carried to prison on ass-back, amidst the hooting of the popu- 
lace, but was released by the fall of Robespierre, and died shortly 
after, 25th September, 1794. With him French Protestantism 
itself seemed morally dead for many years, and has only revived 
Within our own times. 

M. Puaux’s views as to the relations of State and Church need 
not here be discussed. He has written a valuable work, often of 
absorbing interest, and his narrative should commend itself to 
many who may be far from sharing his opinions. 
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The Bubbles of Finance. ByaCity Man. (Sampson Low.)—A clever 
and amusing series of sketches of the various methods of a quasi-legal 














swindling practised in the City, company-promoting, assurance, lending, 
discounting, kite-flying, and such like schemes, which every day ontrap 
hundreds of the unwary. The information given, though a little sketchy 
and thin, is amusing, and the writer has evidently had dealings with 
the class whom he describes. His account of the mode in which 
usurers charge for loans would be valuable to most clerks in Govern- 
ment offices, but he is a little too severe upon their charges. There is 
no greater reason against charging a very high price for a loan than a 
very high price for a picture, the real evil being one which grow up 
under the oppressive usury laws, the underhand manner in which the 
profit is made. Suppose a man knows he is dealing with a doubtful 
customer and charges 100 per cont., he is still only asking his own 
price and his mode of doing it, namely, taking a receipt for 100/. at 
5 per cent. ; but paying only 79/. fora bill due in three months is merely 
an absurdity produced by the still greater one of fixing a maximum 
rental for money. The newest ‘chapter-in the book is one on the 
Levant Trade, which the writer declares to be hampered by an organized 
system for drawing bills in the way called in the City “Pig upon bacon,” 
drawer and draweo being really the same persons. 

Astra Castra. By Mr. Hatton Turnor. (Chapman and Iall.)—Mr. 
Hatton Turnoris evidently an enthusiast, for only an cuthusiast, and one, 
too, the balance of whose mind had been a little overset, just a trifle 
tilted as it were, would have gone to the expense of publishing this 
magnificent volume. Mr. Turnor believes that the atmosphere is the 
true highway of nations, and in a mighty quarto, heavy as one of our 
grandfathers’ Bibles, bound in purple and gold, rich with wide margins, 
and cream-laid paper, and good vignettes, and wretched plates, he has 
endeavoured to collect against the day of final triumph the literature of 
aerostation. Scientific disquisitions and newspaper articles, letters 
from Mr. Coxwell and American squibs, ancient narratives and pro- 
phetic pooms by Victor Hugo, Mr. Monck Mason's spirited accounts of 
aerial prospects and Edgar Poe's wild dreams, the last American ex- 
periment, and tho latest squib from the New York IJferald, aro all 
jumbled together, without judgment, or drift, or connocting link other 
than the air, into a volume which collectors will one day purchase as a 
curious and rare illustration of quasi-scientific folly. Mr. Turnor has 
little of his own to offer except a preconceived conclusion, that as 
every other science advances aerostation must advance also, and he 
collects without much judgment; but still the book, in its amplitude and 
its gorgeousness, its mass of material and its absence of connecting 
thought, is worth the attention of those who care to study the effect of a 
groat idea on a mind scarcely wide enough to contain it. They may 
gather up, too, amidst the astounding medley some information which, if 
they know nothing whatever of aerostation, its history, its occasional 
successes, and its ever recurring failures, will interest them enough to 
make them wonder why a man so industrious and so enthusiastic as 
Mr, Turnor should not have condensed his materials into some useful 
and inexpensive form, The chapter on the guidance of balloons, for 
example, seems to contain a record of most of the experiments yet tried, 
experiments most of them indicating disordered judgment as well as 
fanatic faith in those who pursued them. | 

Frost and Fire. 2 vols: (Edmonston and Douglas.)—The author, 
for reasons which it is not easy to understand, refrains from putting his 
name on the title-page, but signs nevertheless the prefaco with the 
name of J. F. Campbell. If the only reason for this was modesty, 
never was modesty more misplaced, for without pretending to estimate 
the value of the author's scientific theories, it is easy to see that even 
on these points he deserves a hearing, and certainly in a literary point 
of view he has produced a most entertaining and original book. The 
key to his view of modern geology is to be found at tho end of the 
third chapter, where he defines it as treating of igneous and sedimen- 
tary rocks; “it recognizes the activity of two mechanical forces, which 
act in opposite directions, upward and downward, from and towards a 
centre, in radiating and converging lines.” These forces are of course 
gravitation and heat, to which he considers all the phonomena of the 
earth's crust to be due. The first of these acts chiefly by means of ice, 
which is obviously Mr. Campbell's favourite subject of study, for he allots 
quite three-fourths of these portly octavos to frost, and only the remain- 
der of his space to fire. But he is less devoted to the glacier theory than 
most of the later geologists, attributing a larger share of tho action of 
frost on tho earth's surface to floating icebergs. All this, however, might 
seem dull to the general reader, but it is not, for two reasons. First, that 
the author has a singular love of comparing great things with small, 
and illustrating with remarkable ingenuity the largest operations of 
nature by means of experiments on the smallest scale, He is never more 
happy than in insisting on the uniformity of the cperations of nature, 
who forms the delta of the Nile and of agutter on the samo principles. 
Secondly, his book is amusing because he has been so great a traveller, 
and has been quite above the pedantry of writing a treatise to suit the 
dignity of science. He speaks with equal familiarity of Greece and Ice- 
land, Labrador and Spitzbergen, and does not disdaba to give us copious 
extracts from his note-books, in which there is a quaint point and a 
picturesqueness of expression which show them to be printed just as 
they were originally written, and give a novel charm to the style which 
is quite indescribable. He has also illustrated his book with engrav- 
ings, chiefly from sketches of his own, which show him to be a draughts- 
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man of no mean order. In fact the work is a curious collection of ob- j 
servations and experiments made during many years, and now cast to- | 
gether. Some of it was written “ under the lee of a stone on a hill top, 
some in railway cars, some under ground, some in the dark,” some for a 
chapter in a friend’s book, and somo because a scribbling humour came 
uppermost. The result is of course some repetition, some deficiencies 
in method and art, but these are not unpleasing, because they are evi- | 
dently the consequence of the author's genius, not his carelessness, and 
are suited to the subject of his amusing and instructive volumes. 

Camp and Cantonment. By Mrs. Leopold Paget. (Longman and Co.) 
—This lady is the wife of an artillery officer, who accompanied her hus- 
band to India in 1857, and spent two years in that country. She has 
produced a pleasant volume of travels of the old sort, in which the 
reader is expected to sympathize with all the author’s sufferings from 
bad food, or want of food, or bad conveyances, or bad lodging, as well 
as her anxieties about her husband, and child, and friends, and the 


mutineers, and everything else. However, she is never querulous even | 
for a moment, and has a real love for natural scenery which is even | 
attractive. Her great panacea for India appears to be the confiscation 
of the property of all the Hindoo temples and a better observance of | 
the Sabbath, of which the first perhaps is hardly just, and the second 
hardly practicable. Major Paget adds a short account of the part he | 
took in the pursuit of Tantia Topee, written in a straightforward and 
soldiorly way. Mrs. Paget's book will probably be popular with her 
sex, who will get from it a tolerably lively idea of the domestic 
difficulties of a soldier's wife in India, If, however, we may obtrude 
advice, we should strongly recommend the ruthless excision of the 
narrative of the voyages to and from India, which are bad specimens of 
a bad thing. 

The Edinburgh Review, July, 1865. The Quarterly Review, July, 1865. 
—There is a curious parallelism in the subjects of the papers which 
make up our two principal Quarterlies, which shows very plainly how 
fixed and uniform a groove they have fallen into. Each has an elec 
rraphical article—“ Watson's Life of War- 





tioneering article, each a bik 
burton ” balancing “ Carlyle’s Frederic the Great.” A paper on “ Idiot 
Asylums ” in the Edinburgh just matches one of “ Metropolitan Sanitary 
Reform ” in the Quarterly. The Quarterly on “ Browning's Poems” 
pairs with the Ldinburgh on “ My. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon.” 
The latter dilates on “ China and Japan,” the former on “ Aretic Ex- 
ploration.” ‘Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt” give oveasion 
for a light paper on the “Social Condition of Egypt,” and “Grouse” do 
similar service to the Quarterly by introducing an account of the change 
worked in Scotland by the system of letting the shootings for exorbitant 
rents. To make up the list, each review has a part-political part-re- 
ligious essay—the Edinburgh's having most religion, and the Quarterly's 
most politics, and each another paper on the “ Antiquities of Italian 
Art.” In neither review is there a single bad paper, nor a single 
one which any one would care to read a second time. Tho object 





seems to be to give a solid resumé of the subject treated of, so that 
“ society ” may be able to talk about it just as well from reading the 


review as from plodding through some half-dozen books, blue or other- 
wise. Tho knowledge gained may be superficial, but if it will enable 


“society ” to conceal its ignorance in conversation, what does that 
matter? This, combined with the steady, unchanging elements of the 
bill of fare-—-which may be predicted as certainly as the roast fowls and 
boiled lamb, or roast lamb and boiled fowls of our dinner-tables—is 
probably the reason why the Quarterlies nowadays are so steadily read, 
and yet excite so little interest. Certainly younger periodicals of a 
similar character, written with far greater brilliancy, have failed, or do 


not succoed in infringing on the monopoly of the two established critical 
authorities. But the English are a conservative race even in their 
reading, and besides prefer information to epigrams. The latter some- 
times compel a man to think, or even disturb his convictions. Of the 
* article perhaps none in the Edinburgh is better than the 


’ 


“ informing 
account of the great tunnel through the Alps near Mont Cénis, which 
is clear and, considering the subject, even light. The criticism on Mr. 


Swinburno’s poem, too, is kindly and encouraging, and does full justice 
to the first important work of arising poet, whose merits we early recog- 
nized, and many of whose shorter poems have from time to time appeared 


in this journal. Mr. Swinburne’s fault is unquestionably aluxuriance of 





imagery, which sometimes conceals and even looks like a substitute for 
thought. This, however, examination will soon convince an intelligent 
reader that it is not, and it is a fault which time, and experience, and 
culture are pretty sure to remove. The extracts given in the paper | 


on Lady Duff Gordon's letters have inspired us with a desire to read | 
the work itself, a result not often produced, nor, as we have hinted, often 
perhaps aimed at by reviewers. The Quarterly has, we are glad to see, 
set itself to stem the tide of criticism, which has of late been running 
strongly against Mr Browning's fame. Tho faults found with him, his 


obscurity and harshness of versification, are just enough, but a volume of | 


poems may be extracted from his works of really first-class merit, and | 
it is, we think, more just to dwell exclusively on these last, as the Quar- 
terly does, than on the faults, as reviewers in general have been apt to | 
do, After all, the fame of all but three or four of the very greatest 
poets rests on a few of their best works. Besides a warm plea in favour 
of another expedition towards the North Pole, there are political papers 
of tho usual kind, representing that the extension of the suffrage threat- 


ens property; that the clergy ought to become political agitators to saye 
their endowments, and especially to vote against Mr. Gladstone; that 
the Broad-Church party desires not merely to abolish some of the exist- 
ing tests of orthodoxy, but all of them, and have a Church “ purged of 
dogma, disembarrassed of belief, embracing every error and crotchet;” 
and a few other charitable propositions of the same sort. 

The Westminster Review, July, 1865,—‘ Meavy as usual” is the 
never failing sentence which this periodical extorts. We have a lengthy 
paper on “ Auguste Comte’s Later Speculations,” on “ Political Eco- 
nomy,” and “ Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of Biology,” which are 
all, except perhaps the first, important, but not amusing. Then we 
have an over-violent though cutting attack on the French Emperor in 


areview of his Life of Cesar, and an elaborate disparagement of the 


Governor-General of India, written in the interest of the native Indian 
princes and gentry. An article on the “ Novels of Theodore Winthrop,” 
who was killed in the American War, and whose writings have been 
printed posthumously, and attained an enormous circulation in the 
States, fails, we think, to justify the merit attributed to them. 
It is no doubt difficult to give a reader an adequate idea of 
the writings of a novelist whose plots were always confessedly 
faulty, but the way to do it is to say as liltle as_ possible, 
about the plots, and give copious extracts. The reviewer, how- 
ever, does just the contrary—gives an analysis of the plots and very 
few extracts, Still some of the popularity of these novels is due, 
we imagine, to tho fact that Mr. Winthrop was one of the first 
victims of the civil war. Like the Quarter/y, the Westminster has also 
a paper on the close of the contest between North and South. Both are 


written in the same spirit. The Qvuarter/y accuses Mr. Lincoln of 


' treachery to General M’Clellan, the |Westméustex accuses the General of 


never having intended to take Richmond. Each of these assertions 
neither could trust the 


seems to us equally unfair. The fact is that 
and the pro-slavery 


other. M’'Clellan was decidedly in favour of slavery 
Democrats were already looking to him as their candidate for the 
Presidency. Mr. Lincoln cou/d not trust him, but to suppose that he 
deliberately tried to procure his defeat is monstrous. These partizan 
theories fall into the common error of supposing that men always put 
tho immediate interests of their party above those of their country. 
The contemporary literature is excellently done, and is, we think, quite 
the most valuable part of the Westminster, including, as it does, notices 
of many of the more solid foreign publications, of which English readers 





would otherwise learn nothing. 

Christ and ITis Salvation. By Woraco Bushnell, D.D. (Alexander 
Strahan.)—Whatever else we need from abroad, it certainly is not 
printed sermons, as the Anglican practice of preaching written essays 
have made our literature richer in this kind of production than any in 
the world. However, Dr. Bushnell’s sermons are very good sermons, 
not wanting in thought, and written in a clear, easy style which some- 
times rises into eloquence. 

The Parallel Arithmetic. By W. WU. Wingate. (Longmans.)—The 
idea of this arithmetic is founded on the dislike which the author has 
found boys to have to proving their sums. 
tion to be incorrect, and know the proof will in consequence be a useless 
operation. Mr. Wingate therefore makes every example consist of two 


They suspect the first opera- 





questions, involving different figuring, except that the results should be 
the same. Of course the second result may be fudged, but a single 
slance at the key exposes the fraud. The device has been found by 
the author to save himself a deal of time, and to be popular with his 
pupils. The plan is decidedly ingenious. 

King Lear. By the Rev. Hunter, M.A. (Longmans.)—Another of 
Mr. Iunter’s excellent little editions for stud The notes are short, 
simple, aud to the purpose, and the play is prefaced by a selection of 
‘Il-known writers, as well 


ormation as to the date of 





criticisms by Coleridge, Schlegel, and other \ 





as a short introduction giving all necessary in 
the play, the early editions, and the source of the plot. Tho only bad 
side of such works is that they terribly facilitate the cramming process, 
which threatens the system of competitive examination more than all 
the denunciations of the old school of officials. 

Poems. By H. Major. (William Freeman.)—Mr. Major's volume 
opens with a dramatic poem on * Jephthah,” a subject not well chosen, 
because the motives of the actors are quite foreign to modern ideas, and 
can in no way be made such as we can fully sympathize with, In any 
form it touches too deep a strain of passion and feeling for Mr. Major's 
tter. Without 


powers. The moral etchings and sketchings suit him bot 


| much originality either of matter or style, they are a pleasing echo of the 
| school of Goldsmith. But his diction is much too conventional. He calls 


a village lad too late for school “ A lated nomad of the fields or streets.” 
So in describing the alehouse, he tells us the village cronies gather there 
“To propagate the venomed lie.” Now venomoed is a very good epithet 
for lie, but surely alehouse scandal is not very often malignant. Among 
the miscellaneous poems the last, called “Tho Cobbler and Jackdaw,” 
s3ems to us the best, but there are none which call for censure except 
tie inevitable odes to Italy, and Poland, and Garibaldi, and Shakespeare, 
which are quite as applicable to any other country struggling for liberty, 
or patriot hero, or great poet, a3 to the names which stand at their com- 
mencements, All the “little volumes” give us this sort of rubbish. 
Generally, however, Mr. Major does not write rubbish, even if his pooms 
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give no great promise of his ever producing anything of really per- 
manent value. 

* Outlines of Theology. 
Alexander Vinet. (Alexander Strahan.)—Both these handsome volumes 
are composed of extracts from the author's various works, pieced 
together with considerable skill so as to make a connected work by the 
editor, M. Asti¢, with whoso name we are entirely unacquainted. The 
first is divided into three sections, entitled respectively, “ Man and the 


Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. By 


Gospel,” ‘Doctrine and Morality of Christianity,” and “ Historical | 


Vinet’s theology is, as is well known, evangelical, but 


Christianity.” 
This volume contains a 


less narrow than is common with that school. 
good summary of it. His literary and philosophical writings are, 
we fancy, very much less read in this country, and M. Astié’s book is 
therefore more of a boon, but in this form it certainly wears a very un- 


| necessarily didactic aspect, and is not very inviting. This is especially 
true of the literary section. The remarks are often shrewd, but they 
‘are all abstract, without any reference to examples. This is a 
characteristic which does not indeed detract from the value, but will, 
we fear, impair the popularity of these volumes, except in the eyes of 
| the lovers of very solid reading indeed, a class not very numerous in 
| these latter days, and unfortunately not on the increase. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Ice Caves in Vrance and Switzerland, by G. F. Browne; The 
Engli<h Government and Constitution, by Karl Russell; Prehistoric Remains oa 
Luly, by B. Gastaldi. 

Chapman and Hall. — Corawall and its Coasts, by Alphonse Esquiros; The 
Business of Pleasure, by Edmund Yates, 2 vols. 

Richard Beutley.—God's VProvideace tlouse, by Mrs. G. L. Binks, 3 vols. 

Hurst and Blackett —Lord Leclerq and other Poems, by H. Righton. 

Maemilian and Co.—Scenery and Geology of Scoiland, by A. Geikie. 

Sampson Low and Co.—The Bubbles of Finance. 














CRAMER AND CO. 


(LIMITEL, 


, 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the In- 
strument becomes the property of 


28 GUINEA PIANETTS, in 
Rosewood or Wainut - 
40 GUINEA DRAWING- 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Wainut - ° 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE,) 20 Guineas 


-) per annum. 


Rosewood or Walnut - 





Every Instrument is warranted of 
BEST MANUFACTURE, 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


10 Guineas 
-) per annum. 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


inferior Pianofortes 
being entirely excluded from the stock. 


HEAL and SON, of TOTTENHAM- 

COURT ROAD, have greatly enlarged their 
Premises, for the purpose of making a more complete 
arrangement of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms, each completely 
furuished with a different Suite of Bed-room Furniture ; 
these are irrespective of their general Stock, displayed 
in Six Galleries, and Two large ground-floor Warerooms; 
the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
f Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent 
free by post, on application, to Hi} AL aud SON, 195, Loy 
198 ‘Tottenham-court road, London, W. 
yl FITS for INDIA and CHINA.— 

Estimates, with detailed lists of the necessary 
Outtits for mercantile and other appointments to India, 
China, or any of the Colonies, will be forwarded on ap. 
plication to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, 
next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


T HRESHER’S KASHMIR 

FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Sold only by Tauresuer 
and GLeNnny, Ouittitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. 


E ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
4 HOWARD and SONS,—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high areputation, additional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. tloward and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chaira, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





the Hirer :— 








Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be con- 
sulted in London, at his resideuce, 9 Grosveuor street, 
Grosvenor square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEECH. Important improvoment, and 
great reduction in prices. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inventor and exclusive patentee of 
Artiticial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemivaily-prepar ed 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsigutly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duracle, and com- 
fortable than any yet introluced, and are about the 
specific gravity of cork, thus Combining lightness and 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted ou a perfectly painless principle, aud supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to thew wants; it eom- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mas.ucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any on sof the same name. 


the VERY 





W. 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, 


}YOWLANDS’ KALYDOR is univer- 





—— 


PACKETS, 8p. ; TINS, 1s. 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY 





FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared from the Best Maize or Indian Corn. 
* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exutsirion, 1862. 

Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 

J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 


sally esteemed by ladies for its improving and 
beautifying effects on the complexiva aml skin. It 
eradicates oll redness, tan, pimples, spot-, freckles, 
and discolorations, and reuders the skiu soft, clear, 
aud blooming. Price 48.64. and 8s, 6d. per botue. Sold 
by chemists aud perfumers, *,* Ask for “ ROW- 
LAND» KALYDOK.” 





ee Majesty's Government 

have adopted for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARA EINE CANDLino, with LMexagon- 
Suaped Lops, made by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, who beg to caution the Public 
against spurious imitatious. Theirlabel is on the packets 
ani boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obimimed their 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAV TAULETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, | self-titting, and no paper or 
scraplug. 





PURE, 


Their 


k INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 


Whosky rivals the finest Prench Brandy, Lt i» pure, 


say nna - i gate SS ee : sr RR EE qporentomaa low, delicious, aud very wholesome Svld in 
pALe SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen. SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS . ae ae - a Wop mcegny Lo = 
Fit for a gentleman's table. TORCESTERSHIRE SAU CE. the agents in the principal towns in Euglaud; or whele- 


Bottles and Cases 
included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders payable \ 
in Piccadilly. Sumples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 

(Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
Ma) fair, W., London. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 

SOPAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes cous antly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Eusy ciairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, aud 
34 Berners street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue 
Seut post free, 


noisseurs 














Messrs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| Worcester ; 
| 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Peratins. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

¥,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors , 
CRoUssi. 
Messrs. Barcsay aud Sons, London, &., &¢., aud by 
Gr overs und Vilweu universally. 


sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haywarket.—Ubserve 
the red seul, pink label, aud cork brauded “ Kiuahans 
LL. Whisky.” 


JEPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
I WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZ NGUES are 
perfectly palatavle torms tor adM@inisteriag tats popular 
remedy tor weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C, Pepsine 
Wiue in bottles at 3s., 5s., and 1Us. each. Lozenges in 
vores al 2s, bu, aud 4s. 6d, each. 


and BLACKWELL ; 
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THIRTY-FOURTH REPORT 


. or 
T= UNION BANK of LONDON, 


P. NORTHALL LAURIE Esq., Governor. 
JAMES FARQUHAR, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
DIReEcTORs. 

Samuel Beale, Esq., M.P. 
Fleetwood P. Wilson, Esq. 
Jobn Gilchrist, Esq. 
William Scholefield, Esq., 


Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Chapman, Esq. 
Archibald Boyd, Esq. 
John Scott, Esq. 
Leo Schuster, Esq. M.P. 

Sir John Musgrove, Bart., | William W. Scrimgeour, 

Alderman. Esq. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. 

At a General Meeting of the Proprietors, held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, on Wednesday, 
the 12th of July, 1865, P. Nonrmatt Lavuriez, Ksq., Gov- 
ernor, in the Chair, the following Report was read :— 

The Directors have much satisfaction in reporting 
that the net profits of the Bank for the six months ending 
30th June last, after payment of all charges (including 
the sum of £113,895 19s. 6d. for interest paid and due 
to customers on their current and d-posit accounts), and 
making full provis‘on for all bad and doubtful debts, are 
£144,879 8s. lid., which, with £61,375 19s. ld. brought 
forward from 31st December last, amount to £206,255 8s. 

The Directors now declare a dividend at the rate of 15 
per cent. per annum, and a bonus of 7$ per cent. on the 
paid-up capital, being, together, at the rate of 30 per 
cent. per annum for the last six months, clear of income 
tax. 

After payment of the dividend and bonus, amounting, 
together to £180,000, and appropriating £5,0U0, to the 
building investment account, there will remain an un- 
appropriated balance of £21255 83. to be carried for- 
ward to a new profit and loss account. 

In the course of the past half-year, Thomas Augustus 
Gibb, Esq., felt himself obliged, from impaired health, to 
tender the resignation of bis seat as a Director ; and 
the Directors feel assured that the proprietors will hear 
with great satisfaction that, in pursuance ef the pro- 
visions of the deed of settlement, they have filled that 
vacancy by electing Mr. Scrimgeour a Director of the 
Bank. 

It was with great pleasure tke Directors learnt that their 
offer would be accepted by Mr. Sc.imgeour, as a recogni- 
tion of their strong personal regard for a valued friend 
and officer; and they feel assured that tho proprietary 
will with equal pleasure contirm an election which, in 
some degiee, marks their approbation of twenty-six 
years of »rduous service, characterized by ability, zeal, 
and disinterestedness which cannot be exceeded. 

The fol'owing Directors retire by rotation, under the 
provisions of the deed of settlement, Viz :— 

Archibald Boyd, Esgq., 

Charles Lyall, Esq., and 

Peter Northall Laurie, Esq., 
who, being eligible, offer themselves, and are recom- 
mended by the court of Directors for re-elect‘oa. 

London, 11th July, 1865. 





THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
For the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1865. 
GENERaL BALANCE. 
Dr. LiaBILITIESs. £s. d. 
£10 per Share paid 
up on 60,000 
Shares ........ £600,°00 
Capital | £5 per Share added 
out of Reserved 
profits....e0..-- 
£15 per Share paid 
up on 20,000 
Shares, 1864.... 800,000 
——- 1,200,000 0 0 
Due by the Bank on. Current Accounts, 
Deposit Receipts (including Interest 
accrued), and other Obligations .... 18,908,603 19 1 
Reserved Fund, invested in Consols, as 
per COMLIA, .cocesccesereesceesenrs 300,000 0 0 
Buildings Investment Account ...... 67,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills notdue......cee0 e+ 37,745 19 2 
Balance at credit of Protit and Loss.. 206,255 8 OU 


300,000 





£20,719,610 6 3 
Cr. ASSETS. 
4 8s. d. £ s. d. 
Cash in the Bank,.... 899,363 1 8 
» in Bank of Eug- 
ANG sosereee 691,171 5 


com 


lent at Call .... 1,238,000 0 


” 








Envestments in Government Stock, Ex- 
chequer Bills, Debentures, tc. .... 
£337,078 13s., Consuls Keserved Fund 
Bank Premises—consisting of Freehold 

Buildings in Princes street, Mansion 
House street, Argyll place, Fleet 
street, and Chancery lane; and Lease 
and Fixtures of No. 4 Pall Mall East 192,624 6 1 
Loans, Bills Discounted, &o.....+.... 16,324,573 8 2 


2,828,534 6 9 
3 


1,073,878 5 
300,000 0 0 


£20,719,610 6 3 

Prorit anp Loss Accounr. 

Dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
CE okiccectkcvcvccsessscsccvserves S000 @ 8 
Bonus, 74 percent..cocecesccecssssessee 90,000 O C 











180,000 0 0 

Amount appropriated to buildings invest- 
ment account..... eee ee ee ee eee eens see 
Balance, being undivided profit carried for- 
ward to vext half-year os secee ceceeese 21,255 8 O 


£206,255 8 0 
61,375 19 1 


6,000 0 0 





eee eengngenes on 3lst December, 
Amount of net profit of the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1865, after deducting 
all expenses, and interest, paid and due 
(£113,595 19s. 6d.), allowed to customers 
on their current and deposit accouuts.. 144,879 8 11 





£216,255 8 0 
‘The Governor then declared a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, and a 
bonus of 74 per cent., clear of Income-tax. 
It was resolved unanimously— 
That the report now read be adopted, printed, and cir- 
culated among the proprietors. 


That Archibald Boyd, Esq., be re-elected a Direct ir 
of the Bauk. 

m Me Charles Lyall, E$q , be re-elected a Director of the 
ank, 

That Peter Northall Laurie, Es}., b: re-electel a 
Director of the Bank. 

That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
governor, the deputy-governor, and the directors, for the 
very able aud judicious manner in which they have con- 
ducted the affairs of the Bank during the past hulf-year. 

That Mr. Scrimgeour be requested to sit for his por- 
trait, as a mark of the approbation of the proprietors of 
his long and faithful services, and that it be referred to 
the court of directors to carry this resolution into effect. 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. J. A. 
Barton, the General Manager; Mr. Ingpen, the Manager 
of the Regent street Branch; Mr. St. Barbe, the Mana- 
ger of the Charing Cross Branch; Mr. Beattie, the 
Manager of the Temple Bar Branch; and to the Assis- 
tant Secretary, for the zealous and efficient mauner in 
which they have discharged their several duties. 

(Signed) P. NORt(HALL LAURIE, Governor. 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to P, 
Northall Laurie, Esq., the Governor, fur his courteous 
and able condust in the chair. 

(Sigued) JAMES FARQUHAR, Deputy Governor. 

Extracted fiom the Minutes. 
W. 0. BEVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 

N.B.—The dividend and bonus will be payable on and 
afier Thursday, the 20th instant, 


(ee BANK CORPORA- 
TION of INDIA and the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions, 

Head office—€4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 
hama. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills and grants, 
drafts on its branches and agencies asabove. It acts as 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank of otherwise. 

The Bauk also receives movey on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
ours: TICKETS at Cheap Fares 
available for Ove Calendar Month, are ISSUED 
at the Midland Booking Office, King's Cross, and other 
principal Stations; also in Loudon at Cook’s Excursion 
and Tourist Office, 98 Fleet street, coruer of Bride laue, 








to 

SCOTLAND—Fdiuburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stir- 
ling, Perth, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant's Causeway. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, 
Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Peurith, Keuwick, More- 
cambe, &c. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, 
Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, 
Withernsea, Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c., 
&e, 

Prozrammes and full particulars may be obtained at 
all the Comp«ny's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Crosa for Tickets rid Midland Rail- 
way. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, 1865. 
be in BRONZE and 

ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpeLapra, Moprraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvuetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services fur 12 persons, from 42. 
All articles warked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street, Establisned 1sv7, 

















Just published, Third Edition, price 1s., post free for 
14 staimps, with Photographic Lluswations. 
KIN DISEASES and THEIR 
REMEDIES, By Roperr J. Jonvan, M.D. 

Containing the modern treatment (as adopted at the 
Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous 
diseases sv prevalent in a high state of civilizat.ou, too 
oiten consequent on an impure state of the blood, causing 
cutaneous eruptions, scurouue alfections, and scrofula ; 
treatment for supeftivial and deep-seated ulcers; tor- 
pidity of the circulatory system, causing discoluratiou 
of the hauds, redness, roughness of the skin, distiguring 
the face, and giving it an unsightly appea@rauce, in leu of 
a clear, fair, aud Lealtny complexion. 

** This book is, ashe lias aimed to make it, ‘ thoroughly 
useful and practical.'"—AMedical Times and Gazette, 
August 4, 136v, 

Yo be had direct from the Author, 29 George street, 
Hanover square, London, W. 


Py-9- of ASTHMA and COUGHS, 

by Dr. LOCOCK'’Ss PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Frum Mr. Leith, Chemist, 95 Baker street, Strling: 
**I tind your Wafers give great sausfaction, aud I cau 
recommend them witu greater faith than ever." They 
give instant relief, aud a rapid cure of Asthma, con- 
suwption, cuughs, Colds, and all disorders of the throat 
and lungs. ‘They have a pleasant taste, 1s. jd, 2s. 9d., 








and 4s. 6d. per box, by all Druggists. 





[oes INTERNATIONAL EXHI. 
BITION, 1365. 

UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER, 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THE EXHIBITION IS OPEN EVERY WEEK-DAY, 


Admission One Shilling. 
On Saturdays, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued 
between Londou and the principal railway stations in 
england, Scotland, aud Dublin, at a» abatement of 
fifteen per cent. below the ordinary return ticket rate, 
the holder being entitled to purchase at the same time 
at the railway station a ticket giving him admission six 
times to the Exhibition for 4s. 6d., being twenty-tive per 
cent. under the ordiuary rate. 

Excursion Trains will be organized to run fortnightly, 
or oftener if necessary, at very moderate fares not ex- 
ceeding 2ls., from London to Dublin and back, and 
from other places in like proportion. The tickets will 
be good for a fortnight, and at the same time the holder 
will be entitled to obtain at the same railway station for 
one shilling a ticket giving him admission twice to the 
Exhibition. 

On the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be 
issued at greatly reduced fares, affording unusual facili- 
ties for visiting the celebrated scenery of the country, 

HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 


21st June. 


\ ALVERN.—Dr. WILSON’'S 
4 HYDROPATHIC and HOM(EOPATHIC Es- 
TABLISHMENT. The first erected in England as a 
home for Iuvalids. Terms, Single rooms, 2}, 3, and 
34 guineas per week. Introductory fee, 1 guiuea, 
Visitors, 2 to 2} guineas per week. 


fy BIDELBERC.—Ue. IHNE, late 
Principal of Carlton Terrace Schvol, Liverpool, 
receives a limited number of Pupils into his Family, to 
educate with his own sons. His house is situated on 
the Neckar, in a most beautiful and healthy spot, and 
the arrangements of his household are suited to the 
requirements of English boys. For terms and refer- 
ences, apply to Messrs. ‘Trubner and Co., 60 Paternoster 
row, or to Dr. Ihne, Villa Felseik, near Heidelberg. 








] OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

“ PROTEUS,” this new and wonderful Optical 
Illusion in Professor Pepper's Entertainment, daily at 
2.30 and 8.—Will this do? or, Random Recollections of 
English History, by Mr. G. Buckland, at 4 and 9.— 
New Lecture by J. L. King, Esq., on Galibert's “ Ap- 
pareils Respirateurs,”"—Pictorial Novelty and Originality, 
the Holy Places at Mecca and Medina contrasted with 
those at Bethlehem and Jerusalem, with two new Ghost 
Scenes (J. H. Pepper and H. Dircks joint inveutors).— 
—— from 12 to 5, and7to10, Admission to the whole, 
3. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
OR GENTLEMEN visiting the SEA- 
SIDE, or TOURISTS.—NICOLLS' CHEVior 
SUITS and GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED OVER- 
COATS are patronized by travellers all over the world. 





prAsION ABLE KNICKERBOCKER 

SUITS for BOYS at 21s., 255. 31s. 6d., &c., &e, Also 

prasanos ABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROUSERS SUIT. 25s., 31s. 6d., &e., ke, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 113, 120 Regent street, 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley strest, Mauchester; aud 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIELS’ PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
(xplaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Har.ey srreet, Cavendish square, W. 
City EsTaBLISuMENT :—64 (late 36) LupGaTE HILL 
(our doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke street, Liver- 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmingham, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 
take. 








TEL“TH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
pt MOUSELY and SONS, 30 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station), Lstablished 18iu, Artiticial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, supporting and 
strengthening loose and sensitive teeth uutil they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblance to 
nature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and articulation. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of paiu or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Teeth frum 95s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the etli- 
cacy, utility, and success of this syste:n vids Lancet. 
Daily attendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Nor- 
folk street, Sheffield; 4 Kast paraie, Leeds; 14 St. 
Nicholas street, Scarbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


oS FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure sulution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kiud, and as a mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNt# FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c., 1/2 New Bond street, London, 
aud sold throughout tne world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See tat “ Dinueford and Co.” is 
on each botile and red label over the curk. 
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—_—— 
TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
Zz RAILWAY.—NOTICE to BONDITOLDERS.— 
In conformity with the terms on which the Second 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsylvania and New York 
sect ons of this Railway were issued to the public, the 
FIRST ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 percent. on the gross 
amow t of these Bonds took place at the office of Messrs. 
F. F. Satterthwaite axd Co., in presence of the under- 
signed notary, when the following Bonds were drawn :— 
PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION. 
38 Ronds of 1,000 dols. each. 
5 106 200 339 «510 ~~ 65% v7 873 
1 4138 «2100 «64050 51G-—s—s 727) 783s 
16 169 239 468 519 735 S04 913 
34 187 264 476 528 760 
39 198 283 480 624 765 
20 Bonds of 100 dols. each. 
954 1003 1166 1200 1262 1383 1407 1433 
ros2 «2089-1179 s-1237) ss :1333) 1392) 1425) M45 
1001 1054 1198 1249 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 
16 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each. 
29 = -:100 121 137 168 242 319 = 890 
94 119 135 166 227 SIL 3320-395 
24 Bonds of 509 dols. each. 
133.1454 1509) 1554) 1582) 1623) 17311785 
1435 1499 548 «61504 «©1593 «61686 0S :1733Ss«1831 
1448 =: 1500 549 1565 1607 1693 1736 1977 
40 Bonds of 100 dols, each. 
422 404 652 Q3L 1060 «©1164 1253 1312 
498 527 6236 842 1070 1200 1254 I317 
454 528 725 906 «©1096 «©1208 «(1261 «1361 
473 598 767 935 1126 1214 #1297) «1571 
483 618 $3) 997 1227 1252 1293 1387 
Present—W. GRAIN, Notary Public, 31 Tarealneodle 
street, London, 6th July, 1865. 
Ho E and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE, 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, London, F.C, 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on liberal 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments 


gourTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Bimking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
Winitam Purpy, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


\ UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIA- 
A TION (incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1350), 
14 Russell street, Covent Garden, LENDS MONEY on 
personal or other security, in sums of £20 to £500, to be 
repaid by instalments extending over one, two, or three 
years. ‘lhe large capital of this association enables it 
to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 
or office fees, and strict secrecy observed. Bills dis- 
counted at short notice. Forms sent free on receipt of 
a directed stamped envelope. 

The Association also lends money for the purchase of 
ahouse by a tenant, or the liquidation of mortgages, on 
terms most advantageous to the borrower. 

EDWARD HARPER, Secretary. 


OANS on DEBENTURE. — The 
4 GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are 
prepared to receive MONEY to replace {Loans falling 
due.—Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, London, 14th July, 1365. 


FPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKS'—Buyers of the above 
are requested before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM. 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. 
to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £11; chimuey-pieces, 
from £1 8s, to £100; fire-irons, from 33. 3d. to £4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
paris MACHE and IRON TEA- 
. TRAYS. An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Mache 

Trays, per set of three from 29s, Od. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto ..... +». from 133. Od. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape, ditto .... from 7s. 64. 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cak+ and Bread-baskets, 


e@quallyl> ° 

\ TILLIAM 8. BU JON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING MONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.EL the Pei of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and pos: paid. It contain upwarls 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and | 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
tanges, Jamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, lrow and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabiuet Fun iture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twen'y large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1a,2, 5, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and6 Perry's 

place; and 1 Newman yard, London, 














| » E C K I T 
L DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
‘s now veedin the Palaces of the Queen and Prince ef 
Wales, which is a further coufirmation of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 
Hull. 
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mrrueE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION (fimited),— Capital 
subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid up, £509,000. 

Boarp or Direcrons. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq, Chairman. 

Xenophon Balli, Esq. Capt. J. Gilbert Johnston. 
5. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin, W. Scholefield, Es7., M.P. 
James Dickson, Esq. Sir S. D. Scott, Bart. 
P. D. Hadow, Es7. H. D. Seymour, isq., M.P. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Fsq. 
G. F. Holroyd, F.8q. Alfred Wilson, Esq., 

J.G. Homere, Esq. M. Zarifi, Meq. 
Managers—Ueury J. Barker, Es7, and T. Fraser Sande- 
man, Esq. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., and 
Messrs. Edwards anl Co. 








Second Report of the Directors submittel to the ordi- 
nary general meeting of proprietors at the London 
Tavern, on Thursday, the 13th July, 1865. 

P. D. HADOW, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Directors have the satisfaction of submitting the 
annexed statement of accounts, made up to the conclu- 
sion of the past half-year, from which it will be seen 
that, after discharging all expenses of the establishment 
aud providing for rebate of interest on loans and bills 
not yet matured, writing off all losses and making 
amp'e provision for every contingency, there remains 
for disposal the sum of £103,975 1s. 8d, 

This amount the Directors recommend to be appro- 
priated as follows:— 

To dividend of 10s. per share, or 20 per 

cent. per annum, freeof income tax ., £50,000 0 0 
To income tax ......... Sevvsewece eocece 833 6 8 
To balance of profits unappropriated.... 53,141 15 0 

£103,975 1 8 

The operations of the amalgamated Company have now 
extended over a period of thirteen months. The amount 
of profits distributed in January last, alded to that now 
exhibited, shows a total of £153,975 Is. 84. The Direc 
tors consider they are justifiel in congratulating the 
Proprietors upon a result which, bearing in mind the 
difficulties which almost invariably attend new under- 
takings, and the exceptionally unfavourable condition of 
all monetary affairs during a considerable portion of the 
time, cannot be regarded as otherwise than satisfactory 
for the past, and enc raging for the future. 

By order, W. C. WINTERBOTTLOM, Secretary. 

8th July, 1865, 

Balance Sheet of the Imperial Mereantils Credit Ass ci- 
ation (Limited), 30th day of June, 1865. 
Dr. CarrraL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital: 
100,000 shares of £50 each, £5 per 
share paid up ........ -ee £500,000 0 0 
To Liabilities: 
Cash held upon de- 
posit ...0..00.... £2,129,325 8 3 
Credit balances .... 209,747 7 4 


2,339,072 15 7 





$94,537 16 10 


Bills payable ...... 
550,000 0 0 


Bankers’ credits «. 
Endorsements and 
guaranters ...... 
Sundry accounts for 
commissions and 
charges unpaid .. 


916,703 6 9 


19,574 13 8 
—_—-—— 1,910,820 17 3 
To rebate on bills not due ....40....+6 15,404 10 10 
To profit and Lose: 


Balance, being net profit carried down = 103,975 1 8 





£4,869,273 5 4 
Cr. Assets. 
Ry cash at bankers’, in hand and at call £227,156 13 5 
By bills receivable.......... cocecececs 1,444,995 11 11 
By loans, securities, and current ac- 
GUE: ab cesveeunvscsese soecces.« 2,005,282 16 5 
By investments, and interest accrued 
thereon ...... cetececccocccese 591,006 13 7 


By office furniture, fittings, &c. ....se0« 830 10 0 
£1,869,273 5 4 
Prorit axnp Loss Account rrom Ist January TO 30rm 
Dr. June, 1865. 

To dividend of 10s. per share on 100,900 

shares 
To income tax on Above ....ceeeseeeee 
To balance of profits unappropria‘ed .. 


£50,000 0 0 
833 6 8 
53,141 15 0 


ec ee ee ee er Teer eee) 





£103,975 1 8 





Cr. 
By balance, being net profit brought 
DG ssce ne ssicne seeesosesqonccsees ARDS & 6 
We have compared the above statements with the books 
of the Association, ‘and examined the securities, aud 
hereby certify to their cerrectness. 

c. J. HW. ALLEN, 
JCHN WEISE, 

London, July 5, 1865. 
The following resolutions were carried unanimously : 
1, “ That the report and accounts now read be received 
and adopted.” 
2. “ That a dividend of 19s. per share, free of income 
tax, be declared, and that the same be payable on and 
after the 20th instant.” 
3. “ In pursuance of a notice forwarded to each pro- 
prietor, it is hereby determined that the following clause 
be substituted for the 6th of the preseut Articles of Asso- 
ciation of this Company : 
“The Directors may from time to time make calls upon 
the members in respect of all moneys unpaid on their 
shares, a3 the Directors may think fit, provided that no 
call s'ia'l exceed the sum of £5 por share, or be made 
payable within less time than three months after the 
pay nent of the previous call, and provided, also, that 
twenty-one diys’ notic: at least is given of such call 
And every member sha'l be liab'e to pay the amount of 
calls so made, to the persons, aud at the times and 
places appointed by the D.rectors, which said persons, 
times, anl p'aces shall be notitied in the notices to be 
sent to each member.” 
4. *Thatan Extraor linary General Meeting to confirm 
the same b+ held at the Offices of the Association on 
Thursday, the 27th ing ., at 12 at noon precisely.” 
5. “* That the best thanks of this meeting be given to 
the Chairman and D.rector for their able management 
o the Company's affairs,” 


} Auditors. 








| 6. “That the thanks of this meeting bs hereby off-red 
to Mr. Barker, Mr. Sandeman, and the other Officers of 
the Association, for the zeal and ability with which they 
have discharged the duties of their respective office «.” 
P. D. HADOW, Chairman. 
Extracted from the Minutes, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
July 13, 1865. 


Tue IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
, Capital subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid-up, £500,000 
Roary OF DiRrecrors, 

JOHN CHAPMAN, Es}, Chairman. 
Xenophon Balli, Esq. Capt. J. Gilbert Johnston. 
F. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin, W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
James D ckson, sq. Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart. 

P. D. Hadoy, Esq. H. PD. Seymour, Esq., M.P 
P. O. Hanon, Esq. Joseph Thoraton, Esq. 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq. alfred Wilson, Esq. 

J. G. Homere, ls}. M. Zariti, Esq. 
Managers—Ifenry J. Barker, Esq., and T. Fraser Sande- 
man, F'sq. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., aud Messrs. 
tdwards and Co. 
The Association receives Mouey on deposit at notice 
and for tixed periods ; 
Makes advances on approved securities ; 
Negotiates loans, and undertakes general financial 


business. 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, E.C. 

NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (Established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.C. 

At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, a Reduction of 50 per osnt., or one-half, 
upon the Premiums for the current year was declared 
upon all participating Policies six years in force, as 
shown in the following examples :— 


Original 














ARE lsum Assured on Reduced Pre- 
































Policy. i in England.| Premium. ee most 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 2913 4 
30 1,000 484 1242 
4) 1,900 3110 0 1515 0 

Assured Further 
Reduced 
Age on - ; Reduced 
“ Pe Original Premium ; 
~ = Lives Premium. next Premium 
Policy in Year if in 
India. * Europe. 
20 1,000 | £12 0 0 | £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 00 2100 12 4 2 
40 1,000 59 0 0 | 29 10 0 1515 0° 





The above will show the great advantages attach nz 
to Policies effectei with this Society, the annual re- 
ductions of premium having been nearly 50 per ean’. 
per annum at 26 divisions of Profit. Large Reversion wry 
Bonuses were also added to Policies the holders of 
which preferred increasing the sums assured to decrsis- 
ing their Premiums. 

Premiums and conditions highly favourable to 
assurers proceeding to India. The Society has branch 
offices at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, where policies 
may be taken out on lives residing in any part of India, 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Acu.a 44 Secretary, 

Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament acre 
have been appointed agents to this Society for the ves 
end of London. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence uf temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes cone 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of differeut degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing — in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon, 








STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD STARC 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Iler Majesty's Lauudress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHK EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by sume of the most eminent 
scientilic men of Lhe age 
CONFILMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are decide lly 
the best remedy for all disorders yf the stomaca, 
aud bowels, tue hver aud kidueys. hoy act with so 
decided wu eilect, and yet so gently, tuac people of the 
most delicate constitutions may take tusm with the 
most p rfect contidence, Luey do not contain asnysle 
grain of Mercury, or other noxious sabstance, being 
composed exclusively Of rare Dilsams. ney are taece- 
fore,? jually sate and efficacious, and as ® family medi- 
cme Wtuiag yel invented ur disc »ve‘ed can be com- 
pared wich them for 4 mo vent. With these inestinable 
pills at hand, together with tie print od directio.8 
aflixed to each box, nv otuer melical advics Or assist. 
ance cau be needed iu auy ordinar; case of # ¢<ness. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES by ALEX. KE iri 
JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S., &e 
Author of the Royal and Physical / 
1. 


Fortieth Thousand. 


General and Descriptive Geography, 
exhibiting the actual and comparative Extent of all 
the Coun:ries in the World: with their present 
pol'tieal divisions. A New and Falarge! Edition, 
corrected to the present time. 26 Maps, with acom 
plete Index, 12s, 6d. 














Physical Senate, Illustrating, ina 


Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 
t 





Geology, Hydrology, Meteorol ozy, and Na 
tory. 20 Maps, including coloured Geolog ; 
of Europe aud of the British Isles. Half-bound, 
12s. 6d. 
3. 


Classical Geography, comprising, in 20 
Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Coun- 
tries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, 
constructed from the best materials, and embodying 
the results of the most recent investigations, ac- 
companied by a complete Index of places, in which 


the proper quantities of the sy!lables are marked by 
T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. 20 Maps, with Index. 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, 
Ksq., F.ivAS., &. With Notes and Descrip’ itive 
Letter sow embodying all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. 18 Maps, oe in colours by a new 
process. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


a 


Elementary Atlas of General and Des- 
criptive Geography, for the use of Junior Cl 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, 
General Index. Price 5s. half-bound. 


isses ; 


and a 


GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS- 
ALEX. MACKAY, 
F.R.G. 


NEW 
BOOKS by the Rev. 
A.M., 








4. 

Elements of Modern Geography, for the 

use of Junior Classes. In crown 8vo. pp. 30+, price 3s. 
2. 

A Manual of Modern Geography, 
Mathematical, Physical, and P litical, and embrac- 
ing a complete developmet it of the River-System of 
the Globe. Crown 8vo., pp. 752, with a copious 
Index, price 7s. 6d, bound. 





TEXT-BOOKS on GEOLOGY and PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY by DAVID 
PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 

Sixth Edition. 

Introductory Text-Bovk of Geology. 
With Eugravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. 

Is. Od . 
Third Edition. 

Advanced Text-book of Geology, Des- 
eriptive and Tndustria'’. With Engravings arn 
Glossary of Scientific Terms. ee Elition, Be 
and eularged. 63. 

Handbook of Geological Terms and 
GEOLOGY, 6s, 

Second Edition. 


Introductory Text-Book of Physical 
GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps and Illustra- 


tions. 2s, 


Advanced Text-Book of Physical Geo- 

GRAPHY. With Engravings. ds. 

“A thoroughly good Text-Book of 
graphy.” — Saturday Review, 


Geo- 


Physical 


Examina tions on Physical Geogra- 
ray. 


BOOKS for 
CLASSES. 
Fifteenth Edition, 
Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, 


e use of Schools and Young Persons. Post 
elles 6 4, price 7s. 6d. bound. 


READING HISTORY 


Atlas to Epitome of the History of | 


pe, Eleven 
pea ron, FE. LS. 


Coloured Maps by A. Kerru 
E 


In 4to., price 7s 
Second Edition. 








History of France from the Earliest | 


Limes t S4 Rev. James Warre, Aw hor 
r i Pe Christian Centuries.” With 
te ex, price 93, 
Fourth Edition 
The Eighteen Christian Centuries By 
e Key. Janes Wary Autior of Hs ry of 
rr With ludex. Iu post 8vo., pri 7 i 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ard SONS, Edin- 
burgh and Londen. 


the - ccaatataiaeaaaaae 
OC{ET 

In 8vo. pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
[ AKE HABITATIONS and PREIIIS- 
4 TORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and 


PUBLICATIONS “. 


MARL BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRALITALY., | 


By BarroLomMEo GASsTALnt, Professor of Mineralogy in 
the College of Engineering at Turin. Translated trom 
the Italian and Mdited by Caartes Harcougr Cuam- 
Bers, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L, &o. 

Recent Publications in the same Series. 


BLUMENBACH (J.F.), LIVES and 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including th® 
De Generis ——— Varietate Nativa, and the Dissertatio 
Inauguralis of Dr. Johu Hunter. Translated and Edited 
by T. Benpysue, Esq., M.A., V. P.A.S,.L. Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Pp. 420, price lus. 

LECTURES on MAN; his Place in 
Creation and in the History of the Marth. By Dr. Carn 
Voar, Professor of Natural History in the University of 
Geneva, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Paris. iMdited by James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., Honorary Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Literature of Great Britain, Foreign 
Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris, and 
President of the Anthropological Society of London. 
Pp. 493, with 127 Woodeuts, price 16s. 

The PLURALITY of the HUMAN 
RACE. By GeorGes Poucuer, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. 
Science, ‘lravsiated and Edited from the Second Edition 
by Huan J. C, Beavan, Esq., F.R.G.S., f.A.S.L., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrisier-at -Law. Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


On the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 
inthe GENUS HOMO. By Dr. Paut Broca, Secre- 
taire General & la Socié:é d’Anthrepologie de Paris. 
Ediied by UC. Carrer Buake, F.G.S., F.A.S.L. Pp. 134, 
price 5s. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to AN- 


THROPOLOGY,. Edited from the First Volume of 
“{Authropologie der Naturvolker,” by J. PRepERIcK 
Cottinewoop, F.R.S.L, F.G.8. F.A.S.L., Foreign 


Associate of the Anthropological Society of Paris. Pp 

400, price 163. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 

M AX MULL E RS LECTURES. 

Second Series, 

Complete in 2 vols. 8vo., prica 303. cloth, or separately, 
First Series, Fourth dition, 12s. Second Series, ‘Tuird 
Thousand, with 31 Woodcuts, 13s. 

ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGE delivered at the Royal Institution of 

Great Britain. By Max Mu.ver, M.A., Taylorian Pro 

fessor of Modern uropean Languages and Literature 

in the University of Oxford. 
Exreracr From Review or Seconp Series. 
“Both in the amount of information which these 

Lectures convey, and in the completeness with which 

the mysteries of language are investigated, this volume 

goes far beyond its predecessor.” —Guardian. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

NEW and IMPROVED EDITLON of LORD RUS- 

SELL’S WORK on the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


N ESSAY on the HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITU- 
LION, from the Reign of Henry VII., to the present 
time. By Joun, Wann Russect. Third Edition, with 
additions, revised throughout and in part recast. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Third Thousand of 





LONGMANS and Co. 





By Anthony 


By Herbert Spencer 
By the Rev. G. D. 


In 8vo., with Diagrams, price 2s, 6d. 
T= FLINT IMPLEMENTS from 
DRIFT vot AUTHENTIC: 

gical 'vidences of the Antiquity of Man. By Nicuo.as 
WHITLEY, One of the Hon. Secs. of the Royal Lustitution 

Truro: Neruertox. LL ondon : 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by G. H. Lewes. 

The Belton Estate, Chaps. 1X. and X. 

Trojlope. 
The New Clerical subscription Act, 

Haughton. 
fhe Principles of Success in Literature. By the 

Edivor. 

By John kh. Wise. 
A New Frauchise. By Richard Ellerton. 
English Love of Latin Poetry. By 1, E. Kebbel 
Pub.ie Affairs. 
Notices of Books. By Robert Bell, 
1 


a Reply to the Geolo - 
of Cornwall 
Ou the 1 5th. July, pric 8 2s., No. r of 
§ lene 
CONTENTS. 
Mill v. Hamilton. 
ChiueSe Characteristics. By Sir John Bowring. 
The Clouds and the Poor. 
The Dangers of Madeira. By Capt. red. sayer. 
Bayne, John Dennis, F. 


. Trollope, Peter 
bale grave, and the 
Editor. 


Office, 193 P icc adilly 





UNATIC ASY LU MS, —r ORT RAY rs 
of CROMWELL.—THE BULLDER OF THIS 
DAY, price 4., by pos , Contains :—F ine view of the 
Offices of the Crown Life Assurance Company, Limited— 
Pp of Cromwell: Miniature exibition —M. 
Vozué Restoration of the Basilica of Coustantine—Lun 
tic Asylums—Lhe Old Town ef Edimburgh—New St. 
Plomas’s HO pital—Lambton Casde—English Customs 
through Foreigu Glasses—Counterfeit Antiquiiies— 
West London scuodol of Ari—Eighteen Years of Litiga- 
tion—Old Churetis with Gallerie-—Ihe Ladies Sanitary 
Associauion—xo.—Ollice 1 York street, Covent garden: 
ind all Booksellers, 


r AILS 





SOFT, DELIC. ATE, and WHILE 





a delign id] frasranuee, by 
| using the Ceiebrated t Stren SE RVICE SUAP LAU 
LEIs, 4d. anu 6d. each. Mauutactured by 
J.C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambet!. Order of | 
vour Chew Grover, or Chandle: 


r[HE GENERAL ESTATES CoM. 
PANY (Limited). 

250,000, in 12, 500 Shares, of £20 each. 
rst I-sue, 6,259 Shares 

Deposit on Application, £1 per Share, and £1 on Allot. 

ment. 

The amount to be called up will not exceed £5 per 
Share, without the consent of a General Meeting; and 
no Call to be made without three mouths’ notice. 

DIRECTORS. 

James Dawson, Esa., Billiter square, London, and South: 
ampton, Director of the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Society. 

J. Downes, Esq. (Messrs. Downes and Scott), Upper 
Thames street 

George Forman, Esq., Mark lane, London. 

Hi. Hawes Fox, Esq., 27 Leade sali street, London. 

James Ilastie, Esq., Stondon, sex. 

A. Jarvis, E<q., 27 Leadeuhall street, London, Director, 
National Provincial Marine Insurance Company. 

A. Knipp, Esq., Lugram court, Fenchurch street, 
London. 


Capital, £2 





Bankers —The National Bank, Old Broad street, and 
branches. 
Solicitors—Measrs. Se well, Sewell, and Edwards, Gres. 


ham House. 

Brokers—Messrs. Capper, Escombe, 
Adam's court, Old Broad street, Lon ion; 
and Co., Liverpool. 

A uditors—Messrs. Johnst me, Cocper, 
Evans, 3 Coleman-street buildings, 
Architect —Kdward Ellis, Msy.,9 Fenchurch street. 

Surveyors and Land Agents—Messrs. R. Ellis and Son, 
49 Fenchurch street; Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins, 
62 Moorgate street. 

Secretary—C. W. Carpenter, Esq. 


and Lawson, 4 
Messrs. May 


Wintlo, and 


¢ 
Offices—Lombard House, Geor; “4 yard, Lombard street. 





PROSPECTUS 

Tn introducing the General Kstates Company (Limited) 
to the public, it is with a view to acquiring and develop- 
ing (by means of subdivison or improvement) all 
descriptions of landed property in or near London, aud 
creating ground-rents by judicious udvances t»> respect- 
able contractors or builders, under ¢:rtiticates of the 
Company's surveyor, aud genera'ly to curry out all those 
matters in connection with dan i which the Directors may 
deem to be of a profitable character. 

It is generally known that inve stments of this deserip- 
tion when carefully mate, even in private hands and 
with limited means, are usuaily very remunerative, but 
the real value of such euterprises is best understood 
from the resulis of some of the recently-formed Com- 
pauies for similar purposes, one having lately declared a 
dividend of 20 per cent. out of realize d profits. 

With a view to successfully commeucing operations, 
the Directors have entered into provisional agreemsnts 
for immediately purchasing six properties, ou such ad- 
vantageous terms that they are at once in receipt of a 
very considerable income, irrespective of the greatly 
increased profits to be derived from the further develop- 
ment of thes2 Estates. 

The subjoined report of Messrs. Leifchild and Cheffins, 
the well-known Surveyors, will show that the Directors 
have been careful not to enter into even provisional con- 
tracts without the assistance of professioual advice, and 
they are sanguine that from thes» arrangements alonea 
dividend of at least 10 ~~ cent. can be paid out of actual 
profits at an early da'e 

A fair proportion of "shares having already been pri- 

vately subscribed for, the remainder are now offered to 
the public, and the Directors believe that this uuder- 
taking contaius cousiderable elemeats of commercial 
success. 

No promotion-money will be paid for establishing the 
Company, the actual amount incidental to its formation 
being the only expense incurred. 

The Articles of Association are ready, and can ba 
inspected on application at the o:tice of the Solicitors. 

All applications for shares must be made in the 
aunexed form, accompanied by the deposit of £1 per 
share, but in the event of no allotment being made, the 
amount so paid will be returned without deduction. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, can 
be had of the Bankers and Brokers, and of the Secre- 
tary, at the Company's Oilizes, 











To the CHAIRMAN and DIRECTORS of the 
GENERAL ESTATES COMPANY (Limited), 
Report upon Freehold and Leasehold Estates in the 
City of London, and in the Couuty of Surrey. 
The properties in the City comprise several blocks of 
offices, chambers, aud warelouses, in excellent situa- 
tions, near the Bank, tue Exchange, aud the principal 

marts of commerce. 

Most of them have been recently rebuilt, and they 
combine iu themselves ail the modern requirements of 
business, with ample light, complete veutilation, and 
the utmost facility of access. hey are all let (except 
one property, Which 18 hot ye t cO.npleted), aud pro luce 
at present au anuual rental of cousiderable amount, with 
a sure addition when the ollic 8 above alluded to are 
finished and let, and many offers to rent have been 
already received. It is believed Lint tue present rental 
will be considerably increased at the termination of the 
present short tenauc 

Phe estates in Surrey are in a healthy and popular 
neighbourhood, and possess tie greata lvaatage of ready 
and frequent access by ra.lway tu the Cityaud West Eud 
building puryoses of the 

Very satisfactorily, roads 








Que of them is laid out for 
first class, and is progressing 


have been formed, and sewers Made, ssveral houses have 
been already built, and many others are in course of 
erection. A rent arising from grount-reuts has already 
accrued, and is gradually increasing. This property is 


held on a long term, at & peppercora reat 





The next estate, and nearer Lomilon, is not yet deve- 
loped, but as it is freehold, iu a tine situation, and will 
counect by a broad road rauuing rousu it (& popalar 

1 Park), with a leading thoroughfare, it is 

{that houses of a tide ied Gay SCV), 

wi iil be rapidl y built and speediuy occupied, aud tuat the 
freehold ground-revts that wil acerus Wieu tue design 
is fully carried oat, will produce an ample ceturu for the 


capital invested i 
LEI) CHILD and Cilint 
30th June, 1-65, street, City 


uu this promisiug es. tte 


lb INS, 62 Moorzate 


aoe em sae ne 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. Edwards 
Author of “ Barbara's History.” Second Edition. 
“Never has the author's brilliant style been more 
conspicuously displayed than im this very charming 
story. '—Sun. 


LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 vols. 
ALEC FORBES of HOWGLEN. By 


Georce MacDonaLp, M.A. 3 vols. 


ROSE AYLMERS HOME. 3 vols. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the Author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids " 


norst and Buackert, 13 Great Marltorough street. 





Now ready, in 8vo., with I! ustrations, 153. 
ADVENTURES AMONG the DYAKS 


of BORNEO. By FrepertwcK Bovis, F.RG.S. 


“Mr. Boyle’s adventures are wery pleasant reading— 
lively, and indieative of no slight amount of 


smart, : 
the writer. ’"—Atheneum, 


bonhomie in 
Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW BOOK for TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY and GEOLOGY of SCOTLAND. 
This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 


The Scenery of Scotland 


IN CONNECTION with its PILYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By ArcuipaLp GEIKIF. 
With Illustrations, anda new Geological Map of Scot- 
land, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A, Geikie. 
MacMILian and Co., London, 


PROFESSOR MASSON’'S NEW BOOK, 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Recent British Philosophy. 


A Review, with Criticisms, including some comments on 
Mr. Mili’s Answer to Sir Willam Harmilton. 


By Davip Masson. 
London. 





MAcMILLAN and Co., 








PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


This day is published, in small 8vo., 2s. 


Tom Brown’s School-Days 
By An Op Boy. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 


On Ist September. Imperial 14mo. cl th, 826 pp, 10s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAT, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLA- 
NATORY. 
By Joun Oatvvie, LL.D., 
Editor of “The Imperial” and “The Comprehensive ” 
Dictionaries. 
Illustrated by about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

This Work has been especially prepared for the use of 
Colleges and Advanced Scho Is, It presents the follow- 
ing features :—A full and carefully prepared Etymology, 
in which the words are traced to their ultimate sources ; 
a logical arrangement of the meanings of the Words, in 
which the root or primary meaning is placed first, 
and the other significations follow it in a gradually di- 
vergent sequence; a simple and easily understood plan 
of showing the Pronunciation by re-writing the Word ; 
Pictorial Illustrations of a useful kind. 


Lor idon: B LACKIE and Son, «“ Paternoster row. 











MUDIE’S: ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 





300KS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Postage free on application. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
Seo MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


Postage free on application. 
AMUSEMENT FOR LONG VOYAGES. 
One Hundred Volumes of Popular Novels for Five 
Pounds. 

Seo MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for JULY. 
Postage free on application, 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford street, London. 
City Office, 4 King street, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Cheapside. 


All the new and choise books in cireulation at MUDIE’S 
SELEC? LIBKAKY may also be obtained with the 
least possiole delay by all Subscribers ts» MUDLE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Prospectuses postage free ou application. 


5 LIBRARY, 
street, Man 


MUDII 


74 and 76 Cross hester 





Immediately will be published, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


By A DON, 
teprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONTENTs. 


1, INTRODUCTORY. 

. The ROWING MAN, 
. ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
. MATHEMATICS. 

. READING MEN, 
The UNION. 


Chap. 


2 


Ss St He Se tt 


MACMILLAN and CO., 16 Bedford 





Chap. 7. VARIOUS. 
8 DONS. 


¥ TUITION. 

, 10. COLLEGE TUTORS. 
, ll. HEADS of HOUSES. 
» 12. CONCLUSION. 


Street, Covent Garden. 








“LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


Now ready, with four Photographs (Portrait with with Autograph ; Midhurst ; Dunford House ; 
West Lavington Church) and Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, price 5s, 


RICHARD COBDEN, 


THE APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE. 





HIS POLITICAL CARE 


ER AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 


A Biography. 
By JOHN McGILCHRIST, 


Author of “ The Life of Lord Dundonald,” “ Men who have Made Themselves, 
London : LOCKWOOD and CO., 


" &c. 


7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Extra cloth, price 5s. 
CEPTICISM and SPIRITUALISM: 
h) the Experiences of a Sceptic. By the Authoress of 
* Aurelia.” 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 

Commercial Engagement. 





London: F. Prrmawn,2) Paternoster row, F.C. 
L IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena, By Leo H. Grinpox. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the 
Third Edition of the above popular Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Monthly Parts 

’ Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be hud complete in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


254 pages, boards, price Is. 6d. 
I ITS: a Collection of the Best Tales 
contributed to Temple Bar, Once a Week, Cham- 

bers's Journal, &c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. 

“The stories are mostly amusing, and written with 
both humour and verve. The volume itself is as agree- 
able a companion as need be for a two or three hours’ 
journey in a railway carriage. It is sure to become 
popular, and its author will doubtless be encouraged to 
try once more his hand; should he do 80, we wisu him 
eVery success, and more hits,"—Sunday Times, 

London: F. Prrmayn, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 


Just published. 
PRNCIELES of CHRISTIAN ART.— 
LIFE of BEATO ANGELICO DA FLIESOLE, 
with Introduction on the Principles of Christian Art. 
From the French of M. Carrier, and Commendatory 
Letter of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. In 8vo., 
cloth boards, bevelled edges, price bs. 61., per post ad. 
extra, 
London : 
square, W. 


k* ITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 
ATLAS of MODERN GlhOGRAPHY.—(" The 
best which has ever been published in this country."— 
Times.) A Series of eutirely Original and Authentic 
Maps. Imperial folio, half-bouud russia or Morvceo, 
£5 1ds, Od, 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh aud London. 


Joun Puttp, 7 Orchard street, Portman 





Now 3 ready. 


7s LAND of ISRAEL; a Journal 

of Travels in Palvstine. Uudertaken with special 
reference to its physic alcharacter. By H. B. Tats rram, 
M.A., F.L.S. 672 pages 8vo., handsomely bound iu cloth 





boards, with 2 Maps and 65 I!lustrations, price one 
Guinea. 

London: Sociery for Pa owortna Carisrian KNowe 
Leper. Sold at the Depositories:—77 Great Queen 
street, Lincolu’s Inn Field i Royal Exchange; 48 


Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers, 





LLEN’S LNDILAN MAIL and 
i OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
mrts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 


the Services—Notes on all 


Latest Information regardin 
who have resided 


ludian topics likely to interest those 


in India or have triends there. Pa lishe d four times a 
mouth, on the arrival e Marveilies Mail from Iudia, 
Subseription 4s. per annurn, payable in advance ; speci- 


meu copy, vd 
London. Wu. 
s.W 


ALLeN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 


THE 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW 


TIMES'S ROMANCE of LONDON. 3 
Vols. 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. A 


Novel. By Mrs. Linn-eus Banks. 3 vol 


GUIZOT’S FRANCE under LOUIS 


PHILIPPE. 1 vol. 
LADY FLAVIA. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ Lord Lyan's Wife.” 3 vols. 
Viscount BURY’S EXODUS of the 
WESTERN NATIONS. 2 vols. 
TOO GOOD for HIM: a Novel. 
Florence Marayat. 3 vols. 
SCHLUTER’S GENERAL HISTORY 
of MUSIC, 1 vol. 
LATIMER’'S LUCK. A Novel. By the 
Author of “A Woman against the World.” 3 vols. 
Also, next week. 

The GUARDIAN. A Novel. By Emilie 
Carte. Trauslatel by Mrs. Busmey. 3 vols. 
CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. 

A Novel. Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 68. 


Ricaary Benriey, New Darlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


By 


RHYMED REASON by a RADICAL, 
ras POLITICS of the PEOPLE. 


By One of TUEMSELVEsS. 
Part L, price 1s. 

The Whig’s Coufession—My Dream—Stop that Aus- 
tralia—The Whigs Belief—the Squire's Lament—Ofr 
America—Viy Temptation —Abont that Sal Doz Tearea 
—To the Right Hon. bk. W. Gladstone, &e. &e 

Norices of the Press. 

“ A collection of genuine ringing Political Ballads of the 
present day, full of fervour and manly anger against 
rea-tionaries, and sneaks, and scorners of the people, 
some of whom are named and branded. It is a loug 
time since we have read anything so Vigorous aud so 
poetical as this string of Satirical and scathing rhymes, 


for the author is not merely hot and vehement; he is 
musical and thoughtful as well, The little book appears 
vf our 


with peculiar appropriateness just now, on the eve 
political struggle.”—Morning Star. 
“Unquestionably powerful. His dedicati m strikes 
the key-note of the whole publication. ‘ Lo the English 
People—in America, chosing their ralers—in E igland, 
having their rulers chosea for them, I dedicate these.’ ' 
—London Review. 
Part IL., price 6d. 
EXPECTED ADDRESSES. 
L. DISRAELIS. 
2. LUWEH'S 
MAS MURBY 


London: Tu 


Now realy, in p>» 


KIN DISEASE s, and their 


2 Bouverie street. 





» ds. 6d 
ASS( ciated 


t 8vo. cloth, pri 





Constitutional Disorders ; with tf im meas 
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METROPOLIS SEWAGE & ESSEX RECLAMATION 
ORATED WITH LIMITED seas te dates. ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 





Capital, £2,100,000, in 21,000 Serip Certificates of £100 each, to be hereafter divided into Shares of £10 each. Deposit on application £2 per 
Certificate, with further payments of £8 on Allotment, and £10 on 2nd October next. 
The Subscribers will, in exchange for their Letter of Allotment and Bankers’ Receipt, receive Scrip Certificates, which, on payment of the sum of 
£10 (payable on 2nd October, as above), will be exchanged, under the provisions of the Act of Parliament, for Registered Shares of £10, and the 
Shareholders will be credited in the Books of the Company £2 in respect of each Registered Share. 





DrrEcTors. 
The Right Hon. the Lord DE TABLEY. 
G. SCLATER-BOOTH, Esq., M.P., Member of Sewage Committees, 
1864 and 1865. 
The Lord RICHARD H. BROWNE. 
JAMES PATTISON CURRIE, Esq. 
MAURICE DRUMMOND, Esq. 
ARBUTHNOT C. GUTHRIE, Esq. 
CHARLES J. LAMBERT, Esq. 
JOSEPH 8S. LESCHER, Esq. 
The Hon. HENRY W. PETRE. 
Colonel Sir WILLIAM RUSSELL, Bart., C.B., M.P., Member of Sewage 
Committee, 1864. 
Major the Hen. 8. P. VEREKER. 
J. W. PERRY WATLINGTON, Esq., M.P. 
ENGINEERS. 
G.W. HEMANS, Esq., C.E., &c.; J. F. BATEMAN, Esq, C.E., F.R.S., &e. 





ConsuLtinec CuEmist.—Professor J. T. WAY, Member of the Royal 
Commission on Rivers, and of the late Royal Commission on Sewage, 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and CO.; Messrs. DRUMMOND; 
Messrs. SPARROW, TUFNELL, and CO. (Essex.) 

The Union Bank of Scotland and Branches. 

The Union Bank of Manchester. 

The Bank of Liverpool. 

The Birmingham Banking Company. 
J. Barber Kennedy and Co. (Dublin). 

The Northern Banking Company (Belfast). 
So.icitors.—Messrs, BAXTER, ROSE, NORTON, and CO.; Messrs, 
WEST and KING. 

Brokxers.— Messrs. P. CAZENOVE & CO.; Messrs. SEYMOUR & CO, 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—WALTER A. MICHAEL, Esq. 

Offices, 60 Threadneedle Street. 


Will also receive 
Subscriptions, 





The International Financial Society are authorized to receive Subscriptions for the 
Share Capital of this Company, which has been incorporated by Special Act of Parlia- 
ment, fur the purpose of utilizing the sewage of the northern area of the metropolis, 
the Concession of which has been granted t» Messrs. Napier and Hope. 

The Concession from the Metropolitan Board of Works to Messrs. Napier and Hope 
as now confirmed by Act of Parliament, is Scheduled to the Act, and both may be in- 
spected at the Offices of the Company. 

The Concession has been vested in the Company on condition of the payment to 
Messrs. Napier anl Hope, under the provisions of the Act, of £50,00) in fully paid- 
up shares of the Company, and a small continzeut per-ceutase of the net profits. 

The Concession recites, thatin the opinion of the Board, the Works proposed 
by Messrs. Napier and Hope are calculated to effect the three following cbjects, 
namely :— 

To divert the Sewage from the Thames. 

2. To render it innocuous by its application to growing crops. 

3. To realize the greatest money value of the manure contained in it. 

The first article confers upon Messrs. Napier and Hope ‘ the absolute and exclu- 
sive right to and property in the Sewage,” fora period of 54 years from the passing 
of the Act, but makes the following provision in reference to the application of the 
net profits resulting from the scheme after the expiration of 4 years from the pass- 
ing of the Act. Previousto the expiration of that period, all the profit results to 
the Company. 

After deduction of the annual charge for ** money borrowed,” and of the “ working 
and establishment expenses,” the net profit shal be applied— 

Ist.—In payment of interest at 5 per cent. por annum on the Share Capital. 

2nd.—In payment in equal moieties to the shareholders and the Metropolitan 
Board of the further profits up to 15 per cent. 

$rd.—In division of profits exceeding 15 per cent. aud up to 25 per cent. between 
the sharehcllers and the Metropolitan Board, in the proportion of one-fourth to the 
former, and three-fourths to the latter. 

4th.—After 25 per cent. the division again to become equal. 

The object of these stipulatlons is, that while the Metropolitan Board are virtually 
to re. eive half the profits, yet, that in order to give a greater securily, and therefore 
greater value to the shares, the shareholders are to have a preference to the extent 
of 5 per cent., which is made good to the Metropolitan Board between the points of 
15 a: d 25 per cent., at which latter point each party receives 12} per ceut., and the 
division is then continued equally. Tuus, the Share Capital of the Company 
derives the alvantage of the entire capital. approaching Three Millions sterling, 
expended by the Board on the North side of the Thames, for the collection of the 
Sewage at the point of its delivery to the Company. 

At the expiration of 34 years, the Board have the right, on giving two years’ notice, 
to require arevision by arbitration of the above apportionment of profits. 

The Concession stipulates for the construction of a circular brick Culvert, 9 feet 
6 inches in diameter, shown by the red line on the accompanying map, and runniug 
from the Northern Outfall Sewer to the East Coast of Essex, and further, for the 
reclumation of the tract of foreshore aud sand coloured pink on the map (about 
7,000 acres’. The inte:tion being to irrigate the lands in the district through which 
the Culvert passes, and to utilize the surplus upon the reclaimed land. 

A contract has been entered into with Mr. William Webster (who has constructed 
more than one-thi:d of the Main Drainage Works of the Metropolis, including the 
Crossn: 83 Outiall), for the eccnstruction of the works mentioned above, together with 
the necessary pumping stations, for the sum of £1,853,448. To this must be added 
the amount to be paid to Messrs. Napier and Hope in shares, as before mentioned ; 
the cost of land, engineering, Parliamentary, and legal expenses, superintendence, 
and management, together with interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the capital 
during the construction of the Culvert, estimated at a total of £546,552; in all, 
£2.4.0,.00, The Act authorizes the Directors to raise the amount of £700,000 in 
Debeniures, but of this, as above shown, ouly £300,000 will in all probability be required. 

‘The C. mpany have the right of taking, without any payment, during the first four 
years, as much of the Sewage as they can utilize. From tbis source an immediate 
return may be obtained, so that the return upon capital during coustruction should be 
much in excess of the interest provided. 

On payment on the 2ad October next of the £10 per certificate then due, the certifi- 
cates of £100 will be exchanged for registered shares of £10 each. 

Accoiding to the calculations mide the eventual revenue of the Company is esti- 
mated at about £720,000, and the working expenses and management at £590,000. 

Ap; lications in the annexed form should be left with the bankers, who will not, 
however, receive nny applications unless accompanied by a deposit of £2 per certifi- 
cate on the number of certificates applied for. In cases where no allotmeat is made 
the de; osit will be returned in full, and should a smaller number than is appliel for 
be alloited the balance returnable to the ap, licant will be applied towards payment of 
the amount due on allotment. In cases where an allotment 1s made, the deposit paid 
on ap; lication will be liable to forfeiture if the balance due on allotment be not paid 
within tle term fixed by the letter of «llotment, and tie allotment will te liab’e to 
cancelation. Default by subscribers in due payment of the £10 per szsrip certiticate, 
pay» ble on 2ud October, 1805, will, in like manner, render the scrip certificates subject 
to ean. ellation, and the amount theretofore paid thereon to forfeiture. 

Picspectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the baukers and 
brokers aud at the offices of the Company, No. 60 Threaduecdle street, k.C., London. 











METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX RECLAMATION COMPANY. 
Form OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
No.— (To be left with the Banks.) 
To the Directors of the Metropolis Sewage and Kssex Reclamation Company. 
Geutlemen,—Haviug paid to 
the sum o1 being a deposit of £2 per Certificate on Certificates, 
I request )ou to allot to me Certiticates of £100 each, in the Metropolis 
Sewege ard Essex Reclamiution Company, in coufurmity with the Prospectus issued 
by the International Financial Society (Limited); and i hereby agree to accept 
(subject in all respects to the terms of the said Prospectus) such Certiticates, or any 





less number (that may be allotted to me, and to pay the sum due on allotment thereof 
at such time as may be fixed by the Letter of Allotinent, and to pay the further sum 
of £10 per Certificate on 2ud October, 1865.—I a:m,Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Signature ....ccecccccoces 
Name in full ........ 
Address in full,..... 
Reference ..... 
DOM sccesscsvocetecece® 






MEMORANDUM ON THE METROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX 
RECLAMATION SCHEME. 

This scheme has for so long been a subject of public interest, and has been so fully 
discussed by the press, that it is unnecessary now to add more in justification of the 
piospectus, than give a very brief summary of the Parliamentary proceedings in 
relation to it, and an estunate of the profit likely to accrue to the Shareholders. 

It was for the necessary powers to Construct the works named in the Concession 
that application was made to Parliament, powers also being obtained for the recla- 
mation of the Dengie Flats and for the construction of the Culvert sown by the blue 
line on the map, should it hereafter be deemed expedient further to develope the 
operations of the Company. 

After the second reading of the Bill inthe House of Commoas, which was sup- 
ported by the Right Hon..W. Cowper, Her Majesty's First Commissioner of Works, 
it was, on the petition of the Corporation of the City of London, first sent before the 
referees, that the engineering feitures of the scheme might be thoroughly sifted. 
They rej Orted as follows:—" The Referess are of opinion that there are no objections 
in an engineering point of view, aud that the estimate is sufficient.” 

The Reterees were M. D. Hassard, isq., M.V.; Sir William Gibson Craig, Bart. > 
and Colonel Stuart, M.P. 

The proposed undertaking was then inquired into by a Select Committee of the 
IIouse, who received a special instruction from the House to “inquire into the most 
useful and profitable meaus for disposing of the Metropolitan Sewage on the North 
Side of the Thames.” 

After a long and patient inquiry, the Committee summed up their report as 
follows :—* Upon the evidence, your Committee are of opinion that the schema which 
has been submitted to themis a useful and profitable mode of applying the Sewage of 
the Northern portion of the Metropolis, and they have no reasou to suppose that any 
more useful or profitable scheme could be devised.” 

The Committee consisted of— 

The Judge-Advocate-General. Mr. Taverner Johu Miller. 
| Mr. Paget. 
Mr. Sctater- Booth, 
Mr. Clay. Colonel Sm) th. 
Mr. Knisht. Mr. ‘Turner. 

In the discussion which ensued on the presentation of the Report to the House, Sir 
George Grey and Mr. He.ley both expressed their approval of the scheme. 

The scheme was again inquired into very fully by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, where the Bill passsd through all the diffe: eut stages, and having received the 
Royal Assent, is now an Act of Parliament, and has become law. Ou the division 
in the Houseof Lords upon the third rending, 49 Peers voted in favour of the Bill, 
and only 4 against it, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales being one of the 49, 
and giving to this Bill the countenauco and support of his first vote ever recorded in 
the House of Lords. 

Of the value of Sewage asa Manure, there is, a3 stated in a leading article upon 
this scheme, published in the Times of the 2ud of March last “no dispute.” The 
only question in regard to the Sewage of London being, as the 7imes says, whether 
that Value is £400,000 or £4,000,000 a year. This latter figure is the estimate of 
Barou Liebig,and the Corporation of the City of Loudon for the Sewage of both sides 
of the Metropolis; or roughly, about £2,606,/ 66, as the yearly value of that portion of 
the Sewage which bas become the property of the Company by virtue of their agree- 
ment with Messrs. Napier and Hope, but the Directors concur with these gentlemen 
in believing thut this estimate is greitly exaggerate !. However, the Culvert which 
the Directors have contracted for is of an internal diameter of 10 feet, instead of 2 
feet 6; and by means of the greater carrying power thus obtained, together with the 
means at their disposal for storing the Sewage in the Reservoirs of the Metropolitan 
Board, they will be enabled to util ze at least 120,00),000 tons of Sewage per anuum, 
and from this they look for an eventual net protit .o be divided with the Board of 
upwards of £650,000 a year. 

‘Lhe experience of forty years’ application of Sewage upon pure sea sand, and other 
soils, near Edivburgh, and of several years ugou various sols near Croydon, shows 
that when the Company's operations are fully developed, and in full working, the 
return {rom the Company’s own land should be not less than £21),000, and this would 
absorb 35 millions of tons of sewage, leaving 85 milious available for s:le to the 
farmers along the line of Culvert, which in the same ratio of valie would produce not 
less than £510,009 a year, making a total of £520,000; and this figure is singularly 
borne out by the experience and opinions of those most conversant with the subject, 
aud is quite within the estimates given in evidence before the Houses of Parliament. 
One farmer, Mr. Wagstatf, of South Oxendon, who farms 1,200 acres on the line of 
Culvert, stated upon outh that he would be prepared to give twopence per ton for 
such quantities of the Sewage as it ruited him to take—a value strongly insisted upon 
by many high authorities; at which rate the yearly value of the whole would be no 
less than One Million Sterling. 

Another rough estimate of the realizable value of Sewage which has been given in 
evidence by many authorities, namely, ove penny per ton all round, would produce 
£500,000 a year, so that the estimated returu of £720,000, arrived at by independent 
calculations, is as near as possible the mean be: ween these two estimates. 


\ ETROPOLIS SEWAGE AND ESSEX RECLAMATION 
pi COMPANY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no furtvec Applications 
for Shares in this Company will be received after Tuesday next, the 18th inst., for 
London, and Weduesday, the 19th, for t.e Country. 
By order, WALTEK A. MICHAEL, Secietary (pro tem). 
60 Thieadneedle street, London, 13th July, 1865. 


Mr. Ayrton. 
Dr. Brady. 




















Loy. on: Printed by Jon Cauenetr, of No. 1 Welling:on S:creet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Streot, St and, 
ani Published by him ut the “Spectator” Office No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 15, 1865. 
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